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| Wohosver takes the trouble of peruſing the 
following pages, is ſuppoſed to be acquainted with 
the Pamphlet in anſwer to which it was wrttten. 
The references made in them are to the Edition 
of it, re-printed from the Dublin one in London, 
for J. Wzicur, December 1798*. Much more 
may certainly be ſaid upon the ſubject of an Union 
with England and Ireland, but it is needleſs to 
advance any other arguments than thoſe called 


forward by a per fen, ſuppoſed to have written in 
the confidence of Government, till che plans 


themſelves, which ſhall be propoſed, have ſhewn 
whether the weight of ſuch arguments has not 
been already felt _ admitted. 


If it bas been neceſſa ry ta recal to mind thoſe 
penal laws from which Ireland has been liberated, 
at different times, by the wiſdom and humanity 
of its ee, it has been done with the 


greateſt 


* The References in ir Edition ap 
ene, printed by MiLLIx&Nn, Dublin. 
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why 6 to 80 original 
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iy PREFACE. 


| greateſt reluctance, and only with a view of en- 


forcing the cantraſt of her depreſſed and miſera- 


ble ſtate under the reign of religious perſecution, 


and ber unexampled progreſs in every ſpecies of 


improvement, under the influence of a more libe- 
ral ſyſtem : a progreſs which it is ſcarcely poſſible 
for any Union to accelerate, 'and which has not 
been interrupted by the nature of her preſent con- 


| neQtion with England, which an Union is to alter, | 


but by the'remnant of thoſe prejudices which it is 
to Soor. TR 


I was aum i to dwell upon ſo (© difagrecable a 
ſubject, by quoting the different Acts of Parlia- 
ment by which thoſe penal laws have been eſtab- 


 Uſhed: Every man, at all converſant in Irim 
| hiſtory, will. ſee that I have been accurate. in. de- 
| ſcribing them. For eu ther fact, relating to 


the tate of Ireland and the nature of her lead. 
ing parties, I acknowledge myſelf indebted to 
the Author of tan van for and againſ? a an Ol ” 


R 5 N06 


RE-CONSLIDERATIONS, 
f 5 75 ir? 155 els TH: | | ; 


A rAMpHLE , entitled, Arguments for and 
te againſt an Union conſidered, which is generally 
aſcribed to the pen of a perſon high in the confi- 
- dence of the Iriſh Government, authoriſes us (I 
mean the public unconnected with any political 
party) to believe, that an Union of the Legiſla- 
tures of Great-Britain and Ireland, is now under 
| 15 5 8 by the leading characters of both king- 


__. Yielding to the Author's invitation to a tempe- 
rate agitation of this queſtion, it ſtruck me as a 
matter of no fuall.conſequence in the firſt ſtep of 
the buſineſs, that there is an eflential difference in 
the deſcription of men who come under this de- 
nomination in the two kingdoms. _ 


I.!he leading characters of England may enjoy 
Not only the confidence of the government, but alſo 
that of the People at large; this happineſs is at 
preſent theirs beyond diſpute, and whatever may 
be the reſult of their negotiations in this moſt im- 

portant buſineſs, the Engliſh public, conſcious of 

the 1dentity of their intereſts, and the purity of 

their motives, will probably reſt ſatisfied that they 
have done all that could be done. | 


5 In Ireland it is quite otherwiſe. 


on 


On ſuch dangerous ground I ſhall not venture 


one ſtep beyond what the pamphlet I allude to will 
bear me through. Every conſequence I draw ſhall 


be from the poſitions it affords; I will uſe its 
words 1n the very ſenſe it uſes them ; with the ex- 
act meaning the context attaches to them. I do 
not preſume to ſay, that I anſwer the arguments 
it brings forward; and though my reflections upon 
the ſame ſubject may ſometimes lead me to an op- 
poſite concluſion, I will keep it conſtantly before 
my eyes, and look up to it as a ſafe and ſteady 
light held out to guide us; not as one of. thoſe 
malignant vapours which riſe from the finks of 
corruption to lead the traveller aſtray. 


If my obſervations ſhould prove any way uſeful, 
I am confident the profefled candour of its Author 
will pardon me for differing from him in opinion. 
I hope we have both the ſame end in view, though 
we travel to it by different roads. e 


Ireland is the weaker party; her welfare, if any 
diſcordant intereſts ſhould ariſe, naturally runs the 
greater riſk in the negociation; particularly ſo, as 
her leading characters te whom it is entruſted, are 
neceſſarily men whoſe intereſts, paſſions, and pre- 
Judices, muſt be in oppoſition to thoſe of at leaſt 
three-fourths of the people they are called upon 
to treat for. I take-this as the proportion of the 
Catholics to the Proteſtants of Ireland, becauſe it 
is adopted by the pamphlet, that my reaſoning 
may not be interrupted by any doubt of its pre- 
miſes; four or five to one I believe, from good 
authority, to be nearer the truth. In this Proteſ- 
tant fourth, which I aſſume for argument, are, no 


doubt, included the Preſbyterians, who have no | 
ſhare in the Proteſtant church eſtabliſhment. The 


other 


— 


the minds of men. 
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other religious Sects in Ireland are inconſiderable 
in number. I take the author's ſtatement of pro- 

perty for the ſame reaſon, though I believe it is 
not a little exaggerated ;- and if at any time it 
ſhould happen to me to uſe the word prejudices, 
for what would more properly be termed reli- 
gious perſuaſion, it is not from any want of reſ- 
pect, but to ſhew that even that ſenſe which is 
often unfairly applied to it, takes away no elaim 
to refpe& and conſideration where it evidently has 
no bad tendency, and is unconquerably rooted in 


Nine. tenihs of the property of Ireland are in the : 
hands of the Proteſtants, ſcarcely a fourth part of 


the population (p. 23, and 24) and all that is not in 


the hands of this minority is to be for ever dif- 
franchiſed ; the majority, whatever may be their 


property at preſent, or in future, are excluded by 


lat from the legiſlature and the great offices of the 
ſtate, and in reality, I may ſafely ſay that they are 


ſhut out from all the honors and emoluments of 


it. Thus, not only is property degraded, and 
ſtripped of the advantages which it is the effence 
of our conſtitution to attach to it, by coming into 
the hands of the ee of the people, but they 


are cut off from many of the moſt fertile ſources 


of property itſelf. Though it is allowed, that the 
wider it is diſtributed among numbers, or the 
greater the proportion of the people participating 
of it in a ſtate, the more ſecure is the government 
and property of that ſtate. The very large ſums 
which are levied yearly upon the whole of the 


people for the uſes of government, but which are 


paid back to them in the perſons of its ſervants, 
are, in Ireland, returned to a very limited deſcrip- 
tion of its inhabitants; in ſome caſes, this is the 
effect of excluſive laws; in others, becauſe theſe 


mo- 
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emoluments, even to the moſt trifling, are giveil 
to parliamentary influence, which three-fourths of 
them cannot have, becauſe the Iriſh Houſe of Com- 
mons was framed with the ſole view of excluding Ro 
man Catholics (p. 29). It is evident, that the 
whole maſs of wealth in the country in ſome years, 
undergoes this partial diviſion*, Thus is the diſ- 
proportion of property to numbers, eontinually 
increaſing in a moſt rapid progreſſion, a dangerous 
one to all Europe, perhaps, in its preſent ſtate. 
In this manner are all honors and emoluments re- 
ſerved to a very ſmall portion of the country. 
The large majority of thoſe who contribute their 
full proportion to the exigencies of the ſtate, and 


more than their proportion of men, I dare ſay 


eight to one, to its defence, have indeed been very 
lately allowed a vote for: a repreſentative, with 
this expreſs proviſo, that they give it to one of thoſe 
perſons who enjoy this monopoly againſt them (p. 61). 
Of" this deſcription are theſe, leading characters 
who are about making a definitive bargain for Ire- 


land.—It requires not much political. ſagacity to 
perceive, that this zadieal vice in Government, 


with the paſſions and prejudices that begot it, and 
which it naturally begets, and the monſtrous inſti- 
tutions it muſt have recourſe to for its ſupport, 
cannot but be eſſentially detrimental to any ſtate 
in proportion as it is allowed to exiſt in it; and 
that laws which for a century cramped the induſ- 
try of a people, debarred them from education, 
armed the brother againſt the brother, and re: 
warded the ſon for betraying the father, muſt, for 
ſome time, even after the better ſenſe and 3 
BYE: of ene, have repealed them, leave a 


people, 


+ This is 185 as a ke Manolx g“ upon the ſame ſubject en. 
preſſes it, the right hand ſettling aecounts with the left,” 
but a forced and unnatural ſtagnation of the nouriſhing 
juices in one en member. 
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people poor, ignorant, with little reſpect for law, 
and ferocious from a ſenſe of injury. And if the 
bigher claſſes in ſuch a ſtate have been ſupported 


| try ; 
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to be the ſcope of the Union which it adviſes the 
two countries to adopt. | 


To prove that unlefs the known cauſe of all our 
misfortunes and diſgrace be removed, no altera- 
tion of form, nor of name, will alter the nature 
of the country, or give laſting peace and ſecurity 
to it; that an Union upon ſuch a principle will 
only unite the open and grounded diſcontent of 
Ireland to whatever cauſes of complaint remain in 
England; that it will lay both countries open to 
the machinations of foreign and domeſtic enemies, 
and create in Ireland new ſources of diſturbance, 
whilſt it drains her of the little ſtrength ſhe has 
left, is the object of the review I mean to make 
of the arguments contained in this extraordinary 


pamphlet. 


1 ſhall alſo endeavour to prove, by the experi- 
ence of other great countries, as well as by argu- 
ment, that all religious diſtinctions may be abo- 
liſned, the government reconciled to principle, 
at the ſame time that every human ſecurity may 


be given to the Proteſtants of Ireland fo r th eir 
church eſtabliſhment, their properties, and even 


their preponderance in the ſtate. This once done, 
the queſtion of an Union, when the terms of it 
are known, may be fairly diſcuſſed. = 4h 
Leſt I ſhould be ' miſtaken, or the drift of what 
I advance miſrepreſented ; (of what little conſe-_ 
quence ſoever my opinion may be,) I think 1t right 
to declare that I am no enemy to this meaſure, . 
provided it be a fair and broad Union, proved to 
be for the good of the whole country, and not a 
narrow and inſidious Union, playing the fears of 


one ſet of men againſt thoſe of another, and 


avowedly brought forward for purpoſes of party 
and oppreſſion. But if any other mode can be de- 
viſed to remedy the inconveniences of two ſove- 


reign legiſlatures, in queſtions of public concern, 


without 


without the manifeſt inconveniences of an incor- 
porating union, I believe, upon examination, ſuch 
a mode will be preferred. Till ſuch time as the 
terms are propoſed we muſt ſuſpend our judg- 
ment upon its probable effects. The only queſ- 
tion fairly before us, which now calls loud fot 
inveſtigation, is—whether more than three fourths 
of the people of Ireland ought to be ſhut out from 
the full and equal benefit of whatever conſtitution 
ſhe is to have, as the author of theſe Arguments 
does not merely inſinuate, but advances with a 
candor which at leaſt does him ſome honor; 
whether in the preſent ſtate of men's minds all 
over the world, there is not ſome danger in ex- 
eluding formally, three millions out of four, in 
a detached country, from the juſt and reaſonable 
rights which they ſee their fellow ſubjects enjoy. 
Would not ſuch an act bf a legiſlature, upon 
which all Europe has its eyes, corroborate thoſe 
democratic principles which have looſened the 
foundations of all ſociety, furniſh new arguments 
to their emiſſaries, and give ſome colour to the 
aſperſions they Io' profuſcy throw upon all eſta- 
bliſhed governments. It is worth inquiring, whe- 
ther it would not be poſſible to act otherwiſe 
without danger? 5 


The idea of its being decided by force is very 
properly given up as replete with miſchief. No 
country can be ſafely or advantageouſly kept by 
force. The example of the whole world, all the 
late tranſadtions of it are in proof of this aſſer- 
tion. A poſt for military or commercial pur- 
Poſes, ſuch as Gibraltar, may be worth keeping 
at a great unproductive expence ; but to keep a 
nation ſo, and make one fourth of the inhabitants 
a garriſon againſt the remainder would be ruinous, 


and anſwer no end, if it were feaſible. It is an error 


to think military governments may be in oppoſi- 
tion to general opinion, of all others they take 
„ moſt 
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fot pains to conciliate it, at leaſt Lewis XIV. 


and the great Frederic did. ” 

be firſt maxim laid down is, (p. 6) that every 
Independent ſociety or ſtate has a right to propoſe the 
means which appear moſt probable for the attainment 
bf the happineſs of its people, conſſtent with its duties 


and obligations. But what duties and obligations 


tan be in oppoſition to the happineſs of the peo, 
ple? Salus populi ſuprema lex. — This is a large 
conceſſion, and might lead ſpeculative men to 
advance, if they thought it would contribute 
to the happineſs of the people, that ſeparation and 


independency ought to be maintained at all hazards. 


(p. 3, 1. 7) When this is ſupported by quoting the 
rigbi the Spaniſh Netherlands had to feparate 


from the Spaniſh government, becauſe they were 


oppreſſed, we fall inſenſibly into the maxim we 
certainly have often enough heard reprobated ; 
that maxim which brought its author to the dun- 


geon of Olmutz. inſurrection ęſt le plus ſaint des 
de voir. 15 . ET ; 


The admiſſion of this principle however, puts 


the diſcuſſion upon the faireſt poſlible footing, 
and I believe firmly,the application of it in its 
fullef extent would father ſtrengthen than endan- 
ger a fair connection with England. 

The caſe of the Sabines * can afford us very 
little inſt ruction: what two inconſiderable towns 
did above two thouſand years ago cannot ſerve as 


But of this we may be pretty ſure, that the 


Romans never made the renunciation of their 


of 


From the äccounts which the papers give of the gal- 
Jantry of the-Britiſh Militia with the fair as well as in the 
field, pne-would imagine they had: read. Mr. C's pamphlet, and 
were imitating the Romans, in ſettling the-preliminaries of 
union with the Sabines. ; 


P 


an example for two great nations in our times. 
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worſhip a preliminary article of union with ths 


Sabines. They were the people in the world, who 


incorporated moſt nations with their own ; but in 


every caſe were not only the new ſubjects admit- 
ted into their government, but their gods found a 
place in their temples. Their incorporating mem- 
bers of diſtant countries with their ſtate, has 
always been reckoned among the principle cauſes 
of their downfal.— think it is Monteſquieu ſays; 
' that, as the ſtate extends, the number of its ſena- 
tors ſhould be diminiſhed. This would rather 


make againſt the policy of increaſing the number 
of Britiſh ſenators, by admitting the Iriſh, and 
adding the diſcuſſion of the buſineſs of Ireland to 
that of the immenſe territories over which Britiſh 
power or Britiſh influence extend 


The Heptarchy of England (p. 8) affords no uſe- 
ful ground of compariſon in the preſent caſe of Ire- 
land ; their ſituation ſmall, undivided by nature, 


with few complicated and no claſhing intereſts, 


and the difference in the ſtate of the world at that 


period, take awayall points of ſimilitude. Wales 


was united by conqueſt, but its wiſe conqueror 
did not deem attention to their prejudices beneath 


his dignity, nor conciliation and due conceſſion 


weakneſs of government. The caſe of Scotland 
will be treated more fully hereafter. 


If an Union is to be compared to a partnerſhip 
in trade, (p.) two houſes in a ſeparate ſituation, but 


cloſely connected, ſhould confider well whether 
they could not carry on their buſineſs more to 
their mutual advantage under ſeparate firms, than 


by going into partnerſhip. If there was a want of 


credit and capital in one, it ſhould reflect, whether 
it did not proceed from ſome family diſagreements, 


and whether both credit and capital did not 


creaſe in proportion as thoſe diſputes were for- 
gotten ; but if the clerks and ſervants of the houſe 
FC were 


were found to have fomented theſe domeſtic quar- 
rels, it would be very wiſe to diſcharge them: 
Above all it ſhould take care not to be dazzled 


by the extenſive concerns and ſplendid income of 


its future, partner, the other ſide of his books 
ſhould be carefully examined. If it found there 
immenſe debts contracted in ſpeculations, of no 
one of which any thing now remained but the 
embarraſſment, under the heads of Balance of Eu- 
rope, Dutch barriers, Succeſſion to the. Crown -4 
Spain, American colonies, that the houſe was ſtill 
deeply embarking itſelf in ſuch ſpeculative plans 
at an incalculable expence, that its habits were 
far from ceconomical, its ſervants not very difin- 
tereſted, its connections unable to ſhare in the 
expence of their joint ventures : the compariſon 
drawn from trade would not be in favour of 
an Union. 75 5 


. The American Union (p. 10) which is juſtiy praiſed 


in the following ſheets of the pamphlet, contra- 
dicts the aſſertion, that an Union pre- ſuppoſes that 


the contracting States ſhall be bound together by 


the ſame conſtittition, laws, and government. 

. . ; i a * * * 
Each of the United States has feſerved its conſti- 
tution, laws, government, and religious regula- 


tions, and deputed to the Sovereign Aſſembly a 


power only in queſtions of general intereſt, Scot- 
land has preſerved her religious eſtabliſhment in 
oppoſition to that of England, and an epiſcopal 
party at home. | . 

The inferiority of Ireland (p. 10) in civilization, 
agriculture, commerce, manufadtures, morals, man- 
ners, ęſtabliſbments, confiitution. and the ſuperiority 
of England —is leſs a reproach to Ireland than to 
the nation under whoſe influence, I might ſay 
under whoſe government ſhe has been brought up. 
The people of Ireland, till within theſe few years, 
were not admitted into Proteſtant ſchools, were 
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wot allowed to have ſchools of their own, nor ta, 


be educated abroad. The merit of every govern- 
ment is to be appreciated by the ſtate of its ſub- 
jects. If Ireland has made any progreſs, it is 
fince ſhe has aſſerted ſome degree of independence 
of England ſince 1780. In the reputation of the 
armies and navies of Great Britain, Ireland can- 
not be denied a conſiderable ſhare ; ſhe has fur- 

niſhed to both in this war upwards: of 400,009 
men. | | 5 88 


The conſpiracies, inſurrectiont, and rebellions which 
have diſgraced us, proclaim our defects in civilization 
and policy; (p. 11) but do they not proclaim to 

every intelligent mind the ſhameful inattention, 
the political ignorance, or the oppreſſion of the 
= government under whoſe abſolute control Ireland 
7 exiſted for many centuries. Our religious difcon- 
"7 tents and jealouſies have been our bane, and to 

| 2 cure them an Union is propoſed to us on the 
baſis of perpetuating the excluſion of three- 

fourths of the nation on account of their religious 


principles | 


+6 & + 


Would you adviſe a fon uneducated, unimproved, 
znjured by bad habits, and bad company (p. 11 and 
12) to marry the perſon under whoſe influence he 
had fallen into ſo diſgraceful a ſituation, and 
to make over to her the management of his per- 

| fon and eſtates, would you adopt for him the plan 
under which he contracted his vices, or that under 
which he begins to give better hopes. May not 
the recent misfortunes of Ireland, upon calm con- 
ſideration, be aſcribed to a relapſe | into preju- 
dices and habits contracted during its former 
ſtate? or rather to the efforts of a party, to force 
on us again our childiſh trammels which we had 
1 outgrown ? This accounts for the Union of all 
I deſcriptions of men in the late oppoſition to 
1 gVernment. 


The 


The remnant of ede diſtinerion furniſeck 


that diſcontent upon which factious men are ever 
at work, and without which they have no proſpect 

of ſucceſs.» Would Scotland be fo inacceſſible to 
their attempts, if the Preſbyterians there were” 
treated like the Catholics in Ireland? And what 
difference is there between an Iriſhman an . 
Scotchman, that the religion of the one ſhoukc be 
treated with reſpect, that of- the other with con. 

| tempt ? But is the reaſon to be ſought in the reli. 
| gion. itſelf; that of Ireland. is not leſs ancient, leſs 


—— ww 24S 


greateſt nations of Europe have never. been . : 
| aſhamed of proſeſſing it; it is not leſs. fafe ;. it has 
[ long exiſted. in monarchies and in republics!; the! 
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1 firſt duty it Mculeates,! 18 PUFdpcs to the Power of. 

1 1 the ſtate. 5 oy haſt: 
i From erin . Serusdy ata" 
'f 4 proofs can be drawn, that there ts-nothing in the” 
religion of Roman "Catholics: incompatible with 

the freeſt forms of government. All Europe is” 
a proof of their attachment and loyalty to their 
kings and the eſtabliſhed governments of their 

| country: In any other part of the world but 
1 England it would be ridiculous to ſpeak of the 
1 fear of the Pope's juriſdiction; but of that fear, 


and of his power and interference, ſh all have oe. 5 
caſion to ſpeak hereaſter.,, Str ents 


7 x 
137 3: 4:4 ry oy 


th © -Our:agriculture and our trade Were king "Th 
WW: moſt rapid progreſs, and began to improve from 
i the moment that an intermiſſion in this Phrenzy 
of religious prejudice allowed us to' fofow' our 
own intereſts, by taking off the reſtraints wich 
clogged the induſtry and damped the ſpirit of the 
nation. It is a laughable thing to hear great 
ſtateſmen, men whoſe profound political Know- 1 
ledge: is the . ſet off 28ainſt their avowed ' | 
immorality | 


I 


immorality and want of kpigeiple to, hz tut 
politicians talk of ſerving their country, by taking 


from three- fourths 'of the inhabitants of it their ” 


incitements to induſtry and exertion. 


aided; 


'The fate! 6105 which the 1 Sin 
power of France has thrown all Europe, (p. 12) 


f 75 % 


The hext. alſertion we meet cannot be contra: 


does certainly command every nation to come for- 
ward with alf its energy; no portion of the popu- 
lation of any country can no be withheld from 


an hearty co-operation in defence of all that is 
dear to ſociety, out of compliment to any party, 


or to any prejudice. And, is it fair to tell men; 
that they muſt ſpill the laſt drop of their blood, 
and ſpend their laſt ſhilling, for 4 cauſe in which 
they are not allowed an equal. intereſt with thoſe 
of the ſaitic rank of life by whoſe fide they are 
fighting ? Is it generous ? Is it becoming a nation; 


the example as well as the protectreſs of Europe? 
Will the heart of an Engliſhman diftate, or his 


band fign ſuch, a contract? 
J cannot repeat it too oſten the Union is a te. 


564 queſtion— ive the people of Ireland 


caufe th be content. They may be ſatisfied by an 
Union; they may be fatisfied withour it, but until 


they are; no form of govertiment will avail. Do 
not liſten to thoſe idle, ill tempered exclamations, 
The people of Ireland never can be ſatisfied ! Aſk 


yourfelves calmly, not what has been dorie, but 


. what remains to be done ? Do: not take the trou- 


ble of removing any man from your ſtate priſons 
to your: council chamber to alk him, whether 
e people feel their grievances, or would give the 


ralue of a drop of ink to have them removed. God 


has not made two ſeparate ſets of feelings for his 

creatures. Look into. your own hearts, and aſk, 

when would you feel, if to-morrow yourſelves, 
2 C 


your 
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Your children, your friends were to be degraded 
into the ſituation of Iriſh Roman Catholics ? ex- 


cluded from the legiſlature, from the honours, the 
confidence, the emoluments of their country; their 


only ſhare in-it—a vote for the men who exclude 


them. Go no farther. —Read there the anfwer of 
the Iriſh Roman Catholics to your queſtion. Is 


it no injury to exclude them from the great offices 


of the ſtate, becauſe they have no chance of get⸗- 


ting them? How many of thoſe great men who 


were preſent when this queſtion was aſked, have 


rifen from conditions in life as low as that of any 


Roman Catholic? How many of their family have 
they dragged forward with them? How many Ro- 
man Catholics can boaſt of as » deſcent and as 

| amongſt them? 
Are the great prizes to be taken out of the lottery 


good education as the proude 
becauſe there are ſo many chances againſbdrawing 
them; and are the tickets to be fold at the fame 


In page 12, I am ſent to France, t6 Republican 
France, for leſſons of political wiſdom and juſ- 


tice; to ſeek in French fraternization a model for 
uniring Ireland. But diſguſt ſhall not hinder me 


2 


from drawing information from every ſubject— 
Brabant, Holland, Sardinia, all the French con- 


queſts, do give important leſſons. Contempt for 
the privileges and the religious prejudices of the 
country, military executions, an infatuated obſti- 


- 


nacy in maintaining in their places, a governor, 


and miniſters, perſons the moſt obnoxious to the 
people, gave Brabant to France. The name of 


Re-uuion; nor all their 500,000 men in arms, can-' 


not keep them from revolting againſt the tyranny; 


of France; and will not (I am no prophet; and 
yet I foretel it) keep them to France, - unleſs ſhe- 
adopt a better fyſtem. Partiality in the diſtribu- 


tion of favours, national "hatred. between Savoy 


and Piedmont, opened Savoy, and let in ruin on 


the 
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the King of Sardinia. Interior diſcontent pre- 
pared the way for them into Holland; a mono, _ 
poly of power, honour, and emoluments, into 
Berne; a provincial government, diſtant from tlie 
ſeat of empire, into Milan and the ſtates of Ve. 
nice. Theéſe are the axioms: of politics which 
French conqueſts are illuſtrating to the world. 
Perhaps we may alſo ſoon have to learn from them, 
that their annexing countries with the name of 
Union—is not uviting them. Great-Britain would 
be this day as open as ever to the intrigues: and 
attacks of France, though a roll of parchment, en- 
dorſed Articles of Union,“ had ben interchanged 
between their commiſſioners, if the Churcb- of- 
England party in Scotland had by thoſe. articles; 
pretended to exclude the Preſpyterian religion, not 
only from any church eſtabliſhment, but from any. 
ſhare in the civil government; while the people 
were forced to pay biſhops whom they, execrated, 
54 and prieſts whom they could not liſten to. Any 
= thing in the ſhape of meer toleration would not; 
have united the two kingdoms. e e 


The avenue io diſunion muſt be cloſed, (p. 13) but 
not with parchment deeds. We too often miſtake 
the inſtrument of government for the ſtrength of 
it. Well indeed does France know the adage, 
Dum ſinguli pugnant, univerſi vincuntur ; and great 
muſt be her joy to ſee us governing by parties, 
ſpilling our blood and waſting our treaſure in religi, 
ous diſputes, while we are offering our ſubſidies to 
a nation the very firſt of Europe, yet in riches, 
number, and quality of inhabitants, ſcarcely equabk 
to that we are ſo wantonly ruining. Pruſſia, that 
can arm four hundred thouſand men, is not a 
country equal to Ireland; her ſubje&s, when Fre- 
deric triumphed over Europe, were not rated at 
any thing near five millions; her climate is infe- 
rior, her ports are not to be compared, her ſoil not 
ſo good, her towns not near ſo conſiderable. But 
9 2 n France 
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France will ſooner drag the Pope from his . 
at Sienna, and ſet him up again, with his treble 
- crown upon his head, to ſcare us from our own 
intereſts, than ſuffer us to recayer our ſenſes and 
come forward in the plenitude of our power.— 
What is our power to her, when that Meduſa's 
bead can paralyſe ſo large a portion of our people, 
or turn their arms againſt each other? 


If an Union may be defirable hel een two independ- 
ent kingdoms, it muſt be moſt defirable where ſuch 
two kingdoms are united under the Jovereits, and 


have ſeparate legiſlatures, (p. 14). 


The general poſition of this argument would 
apply as well to Hanover, or to Corfica, when it 
had George the Third for king, as to Ireland. 

he particular deductions from it are rather 
againſt an Union. The inconveniences of a capi. 
tal out of the country, of abſentees, and rents 
carried away ; ; of jealouſy and faction; would be 
increaſed by it. This reaſoning carried to its ex- 
tent would be for a ſeparation. I admit that there 
cannot exiſt a full ſtate of ſecurity without ſome 
reaſonable certainty that all parts of the empire 
will purſue the ſame ſyſtem; though Hanover is 
at peace, while we, ſubjects of the {ame ſovereign, 
are at war. It were much to be wiſhed that the 
American government, or the German union, or 
the wiſdom of our. legiſlators, could. furniſh us 
with ſome plan to inſure co-operation on general 
| ſubjeQs; and leave each ſtate independent in its 
own concerns, regulating dem by treaty when 
they interfered. 


Scotland is next brought in aol! We are 
taught that, in the fituation which that country held 
previous to the Union, does Treland tand at preſent. 
I muſt make theſe few exception: 

The crown of Ireland is by expreſs ſtatutes : an- 
need to, and dependent on, the crown of Eng glands 3 
tk 


245 


Ki of Eagle ad ir iplo facto Kin A ai 
agile Scotl 24257 by 3 ſtatute ſe- 

rate from, and independent of, the crown of 
Ex e 5 and the King of England po. faclo not 

Scotland; un certain ndufon- erg. 

| 5 complied with 

This put the two nations in the neceſſity of 
chooſing between an vnion and a total ſeparation. 
No fack neceſſity in the caſe of Ireland. The King 
of Ireland refides in England; but the Scots. 
A law that their next King ſhould reſide at home. 


Ireland has a Viceroy. Scotland had none. 


Scotland had a martial people, long in habits of 
war with England, and of alliance with her greateſt 
enemies, full of the glory and rivalſhip of her ſe- 

arate dominion.— Ireland ſcarcely remembers to 
i been a ſeparate ſtate, has no allies but thoſe 
of England, neyer has been à rival power. 


Scotland is not ſeparated from-England,—-Ire- 
land is ſeparated by a barrier impaſlable frequently 
for weeks together, A uncettaid 200 Incon- 
venient. 


Scotland was chen very poor —kreland 1s grow. 
| ing faſt 1 into Hlohex:. | 
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AK of Union were difcuſled i in Parliament. = 


In Ireland, the religion of the people is not per- 
mitted to be the religion of the country: it is 
| ſcarcely tolerated ; the religionof a ſmall minority 
(a political phenomenon) i is the eſtabliſhed religion. 
of the ſtate. 


The people of Irvland are excluded from a 
| ſhare in the government on account of their reli- 

1on—and this excluſion is made the baſis of the 
5 e this pamphlet propoſes. 
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A war between Scotland and England was, as 
it were, declared, if an Union did not take place. 
A war with Ireland is not probable, if the people 
are ſatisfied, though no Union ſhould take place — 
and is to be feared, though an Union ſhould take 
place, if the cauſes of diſcontent are not removed. 
The influence of England, which is next taken 
notice of, (p. 16) is not lefs likely to be complained 
of after the Union than before. It certainly is ne- 
eeſſary for the Britiſh Cabinet to induce the Iriſh 
Parliament io agree to its meaſures, or to explain, for- 
the benefit of country gentlemen, to have a certain 
majority in the Iriſh Parliament. The Britiſh mi- 
niſters have ſeldom found any great difficulty in 
procuring ſuch a majority ; the patronage' of the 
crown has not been found inſufficient to enſure it 
in almoſt every caſe; in the Regency bulineſs it 
was not deficient, the only queſtion was from what 
ſide it was to flow, and ſome people gueſſed wrong. 
Immediately after (p. 16) we find that, one mil- 
lion of the rents of abſentees are ſpent in England 
but will leſs be ſpent when all the buſineſs of Ire- 
land is tranſacted there? A Viceroy diſpoſing of the 
patronage of the grown, one executive, one preſiding ca- 
binet, all the other ties already exiſting between 
the two kingdoms, are rather arguments againſt 
the neceſſity of any other connection than the 
preſent. I do nat believe the inefficacy to do 
good in the government of Ireland lies in the na- 
ture of its connection with England, but in the 
nature of the parties which England allows to pre- 
ponderate in the Iriſh legiſlature; parties which 
the almoſt ſeems to have bargained with for the 
government. If better men are conſulted, and 
better meaſures propoſed, has not the Britiſh ca- 
binet power to ſupport them in the Iriſh Houſes 
of Parliament? If the preſent men and the preſent 
meaſures are adopted, will not the Britiſh cabinet 
: Os how 
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have power to continue to ſupport them in the | 
Engliſh Houſes, of Parliament, as it does in the 
Iriſh-? By whatever means. theſe men influence 
the Engliſh mwiſter at preſent, by ſimilar means 
may they influence him hereafter. 1515 


1 have already admitted the inconvenience 
which might reſult from the independence of the 
Iriſh. Parliament, in caſe. it ſhould declare againſt 


meaſutes where the whole empire is concerned, 


and which the Britiſh Parliament had adopted. 
Not that it ſhould exhort the King to make war, as 
we are told, (p. 16) which would be no more than 
any county, petition for war. It might, indeed, 
offer ſubſidies for making war when England was 
at peace—4 aſe not likely to happen. One more 
poſſible is, that it might refuſe ſubſidies for a war 
that England was engaged in; that it might de- 


clare againſt treaties, and refuſe to ratify commer- 


cial articles. Theſe tettainly are inconveniences; 
but examples of this nature have not often oc. 
curred. They are, I think, the ſole ones for which 
at firſt ſight an Union ſeems the only and neceffary 
remedy. But we want a cure for the imniediate 


evils under which Ireland Jabours. Which of 


them ſprings from a want of unity in the Britiſh 
empire? The councils of Ireland have been direct“ 
ed by a Britiſh cabinet, and as little oppoſed; much 

leſs even; thati if they had been debated in an Eng: 
liſh Parliament. I ani no enemy to a fair Union; 
but Lam convinted that it is not the cute for our 
_ preſent calamities, which are of ſuch a nature as 
may exiſt with it, or may be remedied without it. 
But as this'meaſure is already admitted to carry 
with it ſome-inconveniences, and: will be- proved 
to haye more, it is worth conſidering, whether they 


may not be provided againſt, at the ſame time that 


a remedy. 1s found for thoſe which peſult from the 
co-exiſtence of two independent legiſlatures. If 
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votes in the two parliaments. 
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it could: be done, all the neceſſary advantages, and 


ſuch as an Union alone could give, would be pro- 
cured; all the diſadvantages that would follow it, 
avoided; and the wiſdom of the Britiſh Cabinet 
and Iriſh Parliament left free to remedy the evils 
that are not neceſſarily dependent on the nature of 
the connection with England, which are theſe that 
Ireland feels moſt ſeyer ey. 


1 am very far from thinking myſelf capable of 


poſe, for experiment ſake, a proviſien could be made 
for every pollible caſe in which the intereſts of the 
two countries are ſo entangled, that a diyiſion of 
ſenti ments in the two parliaments would-be detri- 
mental to the common cauſe. That upon all thoſe 
queſtions, the. ehumeratipg and ſtatibg of which 
would require great political knowledge, a pro- 
portionate influence ſhould be given to the votes 


- of Iriſh members, deputed 2d Boe to the Britiſh 


oo 


| Parliament. Or that theſe 1 which may 
be called imperial queſtions, being, diſcufl | 
Iriſh parliament; the reſult may have the weight of 


ng diſcufled in the 


votes in the Engliſh Houſe of Commons, ng 
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the peers and commons of Ireland were propor- 
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tioned in number with thoſe of England, in a ratio 


of the ſize, riches, and population of Ireland, the 


end would be anſwered by ſimply addipg up th F, 
Ibis fort of voice in deliberative aſſemblies is 
not without example in the Aroit publique of Ger- 


many, and the united Netherlands. It has been 


found often inefficieat in the farmer, froch the 
number of ſtates concerned, but in the caſe of 


much more practicable. | L 
It is an innovation in England, but not a greater 


- two ftates under the ſame ſovereign it appears 


one than an incorporating union, nor a more unbe- 


coming 


* 
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coming one, than to ſee Engliſh members voting 
upon an Triſh turnpike-bill, or Iriſh members upon 
a bridge in Kent. 


I am aware of another difficulty, even in queſ- 
tions not imperial, it would be an embarraſſing 
circumſtance, if the majority of the Iriſh parlia- 
ment oppoſed a, miniſter whom the majority of the 
Britiſh parliament ſupported. This is a poſſible 
caſe, but in my opinion not a probable one, be- 
cauſe the means which a miniſter is in poſſeſſion 
of to indute the parliaments to purſue the ſame line 
of action are very well proportioned to that end. 


It muſt be remembered that this idea is Epeßle 
of infinite modification; 7 may perhaps leckt to 
ſomething uſeful. 3 

Conttibutions io the navy, army, FL the com- 
mon burthens of the ſtate, might be here Tegu.. 
lated, as well as ſuch arrangements of trade as 
might by degrees operate as an Union would, 
without any ſudden change. Here may perhaps 
be the place to obſerve, that. though Ireland is not 
ſpecially pledged. for the debt of England; yet, 
if it were 255 a bankruptcy ſhould take place 
in England. -both eh a and / Ire- 
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As: Ka property of. the two. countries is very. 
much. intermixed, without derogating from the 
dignity of Iriſh peerage, or the ſovereignty of the 
nation in its own concerns, ſome mode might be 
ſtruck out, on the ſame plan, for appeals, more 
aàgreeable to Engliſh, ſubjects, whoſe property may 
frequently be the object of them, than one ſolely 
to the Iriſh-Houſe of Peers. 

This plan, or a ſimilar one, has alſo this i inap- 
preciable advantage, by its means, without any 
ſurrender of independence, a complete guarantee 
may be given to the Proteſtant intereſt in Ireland 
againſt their reaſonable fears for their church eſta- 
bliſhment, and their very groundleſs fears for their 
property on the ſcore of old cleims, by placing 
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theſe queſtions among the general conſtitutional 
concerns of the empire. Many other advantages 
might be drawn, I think, from ſome plan of this 
nature. It would add to the dignity of Ireland, 
by giving her a proportional influence in the con- . 
cerns of the Britiſh empire, without any ſacrifice 
or ſurrender of her independence. It would be 
leſs derogatory to that of the Britiſh Parliament, 
and leſs inconſiſtent than the admiſſion of any 
number of Iriſh commoners and peers to vote 
upon queſtions which, nine times in ten, would be 
foreign to them. To, | 
T he parliament of Ireland could not then endanger or 
diſſolve the empire by its oppoſition, nor ſubject itſelf 
to the imputation of corruption, and ſubſerviency to the ' 
Britiſh cabinet by its forbearance, as is objected (p. 17). 
The Union of the parliaments would not hin- 
der Ireland from being a' conftant theme for par- 
ties to deſcant upon, as long as glaring abuſes did 
ſubſiſt. As the queſtion could no longer be ſhift- 
ed from before it, if 1 do not miſtake, this incon- 
venience would exiſt in a much greater degree. 
Addreſſes would continually be pouring in from eve- 
ry coanty in Ireland, and ſuch complaints brought 
„before pailiament, as their humanity could not dif- 
mifs, nor the multiplicity of their buſineſs allow 
them to Ciicufs. How far the charges, upon mem 
bers of the Britiſh parliament of palliating treaſon, 
wouriſhing diſcontent, and almoſt vindicating re-. 


3 belli, which are made, (p. 17) are well placed, 


or becoming the f̃eſpect due at all times, but more 
eſpecially in theſe, to members of tbe legiſlature, 
whatever their opinions may be, is foreign to my 
purpoſe. The oppohtion of yeſterday may be the: 
miniſſers of to-day : ſuch a charge and ſuch a 
fentence_on one fide neceſſarily unphes the power 
of judging and pronouncing on the other in the 
ſame manner. It may ſerve party ſpleen, but does 
not ferve the cauſe of governments. It was a 
wiſe maxim of Cicero, in his Amicitia, to be 
enemies is if you were one day to do are 


* 
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We return to Scotland. (p. 18) It Cos to 
me, that ſhe was weaned from her partiality to 
France as early as the time of Queen Mary, much 
more by the efforts of that Queen, ſupported by 
the princes of Guiſe her uncles, againit the refor- 
mation, than by the ſubſequent Union. The re- 
ſpe& paid to the religion of the people ſtopped 
the prog reſs of French influence, which began to 
revive in favour of the Houſe of Stewart. Not- 


withſtanding which, two rebellions took place 
there ſince the Union. 


It cannot be denied, that a 5 did, as is 
advanced, exiſt between France and Ielan the 
beginning of this century; about the middle of it 
the pretender was driven from France, who, ſince 
that period took very little concern in the affairs 
of a man, who, indolent and beſotted, took little 
intereſt in them himſelf. I am ignorant whether 
he ever named the Roman Catholic biſhops : 
(p. 18, 1. 23) but I am very ſure he did not name 
them in concert with the French court, which 
cared very little about the nomination of thoſe 
places which gave neither power nor revenue. 


We may now ſay there exiſts neither pretender, 
nor no pope whole influence in Ireland or Eng- 
land any ſerious man can affect to dread. 


No doubt a cannection with France has lately been 
renewed ; (p. 18) but thoſe who took the lead in' 
it were of all deſcriptions, but perſons chiefly 
Preſbyterians and Proteſtants. - Of five men who 
compoſed the DireQory, four were Proteſtants, 
although of any other five men in the country, 
four were Catholics.* There is no novelty in the 
principle of that connection; every diſcontent 
is an invitation to an enemy, and the French and 
every enemy to Great Britain will ever have their 
ears open to ſuch an invitation. I fear much 
they never will ceaſe to intrigue in Ireland, as we 
are informed they do, whillt it remains in its pre- 
one fate. But will at Union, ven ſuch a nar- 
ro 


* See Report of the Sec. Com. 
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row principle as is propoſed, alter that ſtate for 
the better ? Will the people of Ireland welcome ex- 


cluſion and degradation from a Britiſh, more than 


from an Iriſh parliament ? It is dangerous, it is 
almoſt treaſon againſt the cauſe of all regular ſo- 
ciety, attacked as it is by powerful enemies, to 
trifle in this manner with the feelings; of three 


millions of people, by excluding them from thoſe 


rights for which we call upon them to riſk their lives. 

We are now to ſuppoſe an Union, upon fair and 
equitable principles, not ſuch an one as we have 
been ſpeaking about, framed, like the Iriſh par- 
liament, (as I find by p. 29, 1. 16) to exclude three- 
fourths of the Iriſh people; and in this manner the 
ene of it are ſummed up. 

The monarch remains in England, the abſentees i in- 


creaſe, London (already ſwelled to an unnaturat 


fize,) is the general reſort for buſineſs, for advance- 


. ment, for pleaſure (p. 19). What becomes of Dub- 


lin, perhaps now the third city in Europe? So far I 


| ſee but the diſadvantages of our preſent ſituation 


augmented. Now, what is England to gain; 4 
mixture of Iriſhmen in her cabinet / The influence, 
weight, and ability of Iriſh members in her 1 7 N : 


ment, and a transfer to them of all our party conteſts / 


Britiſh faction would ceaſe to ſpeculate in Ireland; 
but would the ſpirit of it beextinguiſhedin England: 1 


The moſt important queſtion now comes to be 
confidered; and I here ſupplicate the attention of 
every man who has any regard for the welfare of 
the Britiſh empire, I conjure him to tread with 
caution; where war and ruin follow cloſe upon his 
ſteps, and no retreat is left. 

France, it is aſſerted, p. 19) could deer ſpeculate 
on the nature of our d iſtinft government and parlia- 
ment. To give us a falſe idea of the ſpeculations | 
of France, is to miſlead us in our oppolition to 
them. Was there any thing like ſpeculatiug upon 
our diflind government and parliament in her deſigus 
pon Ireland? Was our Viceroy to be made an 


independent prince? Were our commons or peers. 
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to be preſerved ? No; the firſt ſtep was to ſweep off 
Viceroy, commons, and peers, as completely as 
an Union will. So far her ſpeculations ; are ra- 
ther helped by this Union. 


French influence in Ireland i is by all parties ac- 
know ledged to be the greateſt mSIOrFURe. which 
can happen. 


The wildeſt ſpirit of revenge and refiſtence, the 
moſt cogent neceſſity, could not. overcome this 
ſentiment in the late rebellion. The aſſiſtance of 
France was bargained for with a degree of cau- 
tion which ſhews ſome principle of patriotiſm ; 
and offered with a readineſs, and to an extent, 
which muſt convince us the one will not eaſily 
be relinquiſhed. _ © 

Of late, the theory of infurreQion bas almoſt 
forced itſelf upon every ſpeculative mind. A pro- 
vince diſtant from the ſeat of- empire, 1s much 
more liable to the intrigues of an enemy, than 
one that has it in its centre. | 

Not only the judgment and action of govern- 


ment is more prompt, but the influence of its mem- 


bers in their different diſtricts; their conſequence 
as a part of the ſtate, keep them, their families, 
and their friends, awake'to its- dangers. What 
would the fituation of Ireland have been, if 
more of its rich inhabitants having been drained 
off, (an admitted conſequence of the Union,) the 
grand juries and county meetings had been com- 
poſed of fewer men of rank and property: the 
yeomanry with fewer gentlemen at its head, or 
in its ranks: not one member of the legiſlature i in 
any county; in this inſtance their parliamentary 
duty, in moſt others their inclination, would 
keep them away; the ſheriffs and grand 3 jurymen 
adminiſtering eſtates not their own, who had 
more tio hope than to fear from a change. 
In caſe of a ſeparation, how much eaſier to diſpoſe 
of 100 abſent legiſlators, than of 300 on the ſpot, 
lupported by their famities, friends, adherents, 
| and 


| OE 
and dependents, poſſeſſed of all the local advan. 
tages and reſources of the country in which they 
reſided. What could the country gentlemen of 
France do for their monarch, when the ſhort 
ſighted policy and jealous ſpirit of deſpotiſm, had 
drawn them from their caſtles to the court 
What could the moſt loyal provinces do without 
them; eſpecially when the whole landed influ- 
ence was thus put into the hands of men, whoſe 
firſt wiſh was to poſſeſs thoſe eſtates to which they 
had. been ſtewards? Will the caſe be different in 
Ireland? Already, it is not the money the abſen- 
tees draw from that country that is the real injury, 
they do her, but the influence of their great pol: 
ſeſſions dormant, or left in hands very unfit ta. 
exerciſe it; by which means a ſpecies of men 
half | educated, with all the obſtinacy and preju- 
dice of ignorance, are entruſted with power as 
magiſtrates, and recommend themſelves to notice 
by making a violent uſe of it. What will be the. 
caſe if ſuch a Union takes place? Will the ſtation 
of - gentlemen growing upon the ſoil, with all 
their intereſts centered in it, be ſupplied by tradeſ- 
men who with one ſtroke of a pen tranſport their 
property from Cork to Conſtantinople. The 
Spaniards ſay, no man ſhould be praiſed till after 
his death; no political meaſure ſhould be judged 
till time had ſhewed its full effect. Cardinal Rich- 
lieu is reckoned a great ſtateſman, the favourite 
of kings, becauſe he ſapped the foundations of 
ariſtocracy. The author of an Union with Ireland 
may paſs for a great ſtateſman; but time muſt de- 
cide, whether the men and power he has drawn 
from Ireland were not better left in their proper 
poſts; whether by removing the preſent inconve- 
niences, like Richelieu, he does not eventually 
let in others of a much greater magnitude. What 
may not be apprehended, if three fourths of the 
people are for ever excluded by it from the legiſ- 
lature; deprived. of all hope in the preſent order 
of things? for the opening, left fo cautionſly to be uſed 
z No by 
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by Proteſtants, (p. 34.) cannot found a hope in 
the moſt ſanguine breaſt. Will they not be ſtimula- 
ted to wiſh for a change, by the heart-rending 
compariſon with the manner in which the reli- 
gion of Scotland was treated ?—A religion 
certainly not more friendly to monarchy in its 
theory and diſcipline, than that, whoſe firſt princi- 
| ple is obedience to the powers that are. Will there 
de no ſore left that an artful foe might irritate ? 
Will the remembrance of former independence 
be ſo eafily wiped away from the minds of thoſe 
who ſhared in it? Will all Iriſh pride, and Iriſn 
feeling, be ſhipped off to England with her legiſ- 
lature — I hey are ſhallow politicians, unfounded 
in the rudiments of the very ſcience they profeſs; 
who reaſon upon man in ſociety as an abſtract 
quantity, diveſted of the feelings, the paſſions, 
the weakneſſes of man; ignorant artificers! who 
reckon upon the full force of their power, with- 
out conſidering the refiſtance which the univerſal - 
principle of nature has put in its way. This ſpe+_ 
cies of chamber-ſtateſmen, who think that nothing 
more is neceſſary to make a law, than to paſs it 
through the uſual forms, have been the cauſe of 
much miſchief. From the material Ruſſian, whoſe. 
feelings extend little beyond the preſſure of exter- 
nal objects on his fibres, to the ſenſitive Italian, 
whoſe being is imagination—ſrom the vain French- 
man, irritably alive to the opinion of mankind, to 
the proud Spaniard, ifolated in his opinion of 
himſelf—from the cool, diſpaſſionate, philoſophic 
Engliſhman, calmly adopting the'changes which 
he is taught to believe are right, to the enthuſi- 
aſtic native of Ireland, invincibly attached to the 
opinions of his fore-fathers; how many nice ſnades 
of diſcrimination will not that legiſlator be ruled 
by, who has ſtudied his ſcience in the only book 
which contains its true principles,—the human 
heart.— I do not pretend to aſcribe it to climate, 
nor to any other particular cauſe, but every peo- 
5 TD ple, 
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ple, like every ſoil, bas its peculiar genius, a 
will not be thwarted, and which muſt be conſult- 
ed in the mode of cultivation which we apply to 
it. Lows the fourteenth, and the Czar Peter, 
were both great men; a few.yards of red and blue 
ribbon had as great an effect in Paris as the Knout 
in Peterſburgh. _ 

How, eaſily will that governmenr be conducted, 
which 18 1n uniſon with the feelings of its ſubjects; 
the ſlighteſt ſymbol of legal authority will enſure 
obedience and reſpect, without having recourſe, 
on every. petty occaſion, to that parade of force, 
which, like the capital of a great banker, is only 
held out to view when his credit is failing. | 

Suppoſing (what I have yet ſeen no reaſon to 
admit) an encreaſe of wealth, conſequence, ability, and 
power, from an Union; it will no more tend to en- 
creaſe the ſecuriiy of the empire, (p. 19) as long as 
any. germ of diſcontent is left, than an increaſe 
of blood, animal ſpirits, and - ſtrength, will be 
ſafe in a conſtitution which contains a radical and 
mortal vice. | _ 

Ireland, :in its preſent. ftuation, might. have | 
55 Of the inconveniencies of inperiun in im- 
perio, (p- 19.) ſhould the influence of the Britiſh 
cabinet be oppoſed in its parliament, in a queſtion 
.of. general concern. But by referring the deciſion 
of all ſuch queſtions to the Britiſh ſenate, with a 
due allowance of weight to Iriſh votes; this in- 
convenience is avoided; and with very;ntle change 
the conſtitution of Gta Britain and Ireland would 
have every advantage of the American Union, 
with all thoſe of an hereditary monarchy. 

Ihe tenderneſs of the Americans for every 
man's right to his own thoughts upon abſtract 
ſubjects, their reſpect for the religious opinions 
of the majority in each ſtate, well deſerve all the 
encomiums the author of this pamphlet beſtows 
upon them. In this way only can all religious 
ſtruggle and animoſity be prevented, and pro- 
perty . by . government upon its 

proper 


. 
proper baſis. Thus, in the words of Waſhington, 
which. are quoted, Jet the conſtitution, which you 
now preſent, be the reſult of a ſpirit of amity, and 
of "that mutual deference and conceſſion which the 
peculiarity of our political fituation renders indiſ- 
J (K ee e , 
Having followed the author of this moſt inſtruc- 
tive pamphlet (perhaps too diffuſely) through the 
general topics, which the queſtion of an Union 
naturally ſuggeſts, I return with him now to examine 
the arguments which reſult from the particular ſitua- 
tion of Ireland, as to its property, its eſtabliſhments, 
and religious diviſions (page 23). In the application 
of the general principles to the particular caſes, the 
ſame matter neceſſarily recurs, and ſome indulgence 
may be expected for unavoidable repetitions. The 
method and order of theſe Reconſiderations are not 
my choice, ſo much of their merit or defects I have 
no ſhare in: Nor is it my fault that the religious diſ- 
ſentions of Ireland have taken ſo much place; 
followed the line of argument laid down. No part 
of the buſineſs to me appears fo. important,. yet 
none of the writings, upon a projected Union, which 
have fallen into my hands, ſeem to have conſidered 
them in the ſame light. I had rather the reaſonable 
claims of the majority of the Iriſh people ſhould 
be unably recommended to notice by me, than bu- 
ried for ever filently. and obſcurely, in the grave 
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which is digging for them. 


I avoid enlarging upon the origin of property in 
the deſcendants of the Engliſh in Ireland, as tend- 
ing to revive, for no good end, what is nearly for- 
gotten. If any ſuperfluous fears upon the ſubject 
remain, after more than a century of undifturbed 
poſſeſſion, and the different acts of ſecurity, I have 
already pointed out the beſt remedy I know of, a 
guarantee by England ; though I confeſs it appears 


to 
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io me almoſt as ridiculous; as to guarantee the Spa- 


niſh land- holders. againſt. the claims of the Moors. 
The proportion of Catholic to; Proteſtant, and that 
of. property has been admitted, to ſave time. I have 
the beſt reaſons for belie ving the number of Catho- 
lics to be under. rated, that of property exaggerated, 
if mercantile, and funded ſtock, or public and pri- 


* 
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vate ſecurity, be taken into account. 


Let it, for argument, be nine-tenths. Now, where 
property is admitted to be the baſis of political 
power, as in our conſtitution, but numbers, that of 


| . , 5+ FF ä "3 J : .* 
natural power and its laſt reſort, as is advanced in 


France: this alone —nine- tenths of the property in 
a fourth of the pogplanon, ſeparated from the reſt 


by invidious diſtinglions of religion, joined with the 


** 


mequalities naturally ariſing in that fourth, conſti- 


tutes a precaxious ſtate of ſociety, and accordingly 
we find that (page 24) Theſe proprietors have been 
obliged to rely upon Britiſh aſſiſtance for the preſerva-. 
70 of their . exiſtence at different periads. 
(And 31) That Great Britain is not pledged upon any 
Hecke principle to ſupport one ſect more than anather. 
But if added ta the humiliation. and other inconve- 
niences which the deprivation, of property brings 


with it, the remaining tenth of it is disfranchiſed, 


in what manner ſoever it may be diſtributed among 
the three remaining fourths of the people, if a Par- 
lament be framed, with the ſole view of excluding them, 
(page 29) and other artificial niotives of ſeparation, 
envy, and even hatred, be maintained between this 
alarming proportion of non-pruprietars to proprietors, 
the danger is increaſed; to a very great degree, aud 
might become deſperate, were all hope of bettering 
their condition: cut off. In every government, ſays 
a very: deep political writer, Quot ſunt inopes in re- 
publica, tot hoſtes habeat neceſſe eſt, præſertim ſublatd 

emergendi ſe. Mariana, de regis inſtitutione. Here 
two great politicians are at iffue, for the author of 


the 
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the arguments (page 28) ſays, on the contrary, when 
onee the hape of chiinging is at an end, and the hope 
*of forcing ſuch a change deſtroyed, diſſutts faction would 
Fink info acquieſcence, and acquieſcence into content. 
Here the people of Ireland, of all denominations, 
For this is addreſſed to them all, may fee through 
what à foft and natural progreffion their leading 
characters are Preparing to conduct them to hap- 
pmels. FR | | 


I ſhall now endeavour to lay before my reader 
(ſtill follawing the pamphlet) the ftate of ſociety 
In Ireland, where we have juſt remarked this lead- 
ing feature, tho 


The religion of three men out of four, which is 
che religion of the country, is Catholic, aud is al- 
lowed no ſupport from government. The religion 
of one man out of four is Proteſtant, which is the 
religion of the ſtate; and is endowed with the tithe 
of the whole kingdom, beſides great property ia 
land. One man in ſeven is a Preſbyterian, (page 35) 
and his religion is alſo ſupported by the government. 
Many other ſes exiſt in ſmall numbers and unnoticed 
by government. Such are the barriers which preju- 
dice, reinforced by ignorance, and incited by every 
little paſſion, has placed between man and man in 
Eo 5 1 | 
Among the peaſantry; the proportion of Roman 

Catholics is much greater. They are the pooreſt 
peaſantry in the world, get leaſt for their work, and 
pay moſt for their land; have the moſt numerous 
families; and have no help from their pariſhes to 
ſupport them. Aſter paying a tithe, exacted generally 
with very great rigouf, to ſupport the eſtabliſhed reli. 
gion, of which they never hear but by the tithe-proctor, 
they thuſt out of their poverty pay ſomething to 

their own prieſt, who, nearly as poor as themſelves, 
lives with them and renders them many ſervices. 
— E 2 N Here 
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Here 1 cannot help remarking, that long before 
America was ſuppoſed to have ſet the example, or 

+ China had become an object of inquiry, Ireland had 
ſolved the problem ſo much diſputed by politicians, 


and had ſhewn a country with a religion anſwering 


all the purpoſes of morality and good order, without 
revenue, and certainly without encouragement from 
the ſtate, or ſupport from the civil law. No one 

can ſay that the immenſe church eſtabliſhment is 
neceſſary or uſeful in general to the people of the 
country. But that revenue fairly belongs to the 


_ fate, no one has any claim upon it. After the peo- 


ple have provided for themſelves in their homely 
way, and at their own expence, if our legiſlators 
. chooſe. to indulge. in the luxury of. a ſplendid eſta- 
_ bliſhment, they are perfectly free, as they are the 
| beſt and only competent judges of the application 
of the public money. Coy ©: ; 


If, notwithſtanding all | theſe diſadvantages, any 
perſon of this deſcription ſhould acquire property, 
it is not the ſame thing as that property acquired by 
a Proteſtant or a Preſbyterian. Of late years, in- 
"deed, it gives him a vote, but he cannot give that 
vote to any perſon of the ſame way of thinking, or 
in the ſame intereſts as himſelf; that is all the con- 
ſequence his property can give him. He may hear 
of others, by their induſtry or their ſucceſs in ſpe- 
culations or inventions, becoming very great men, 
Members of Parliament, nay even Peers of the 
Realm. He meets, every day, men born in the 
loweſt claſſes of his perſuaſion, who have acquired 
theſe advantages by taking up another. religion; 
but his prieſt has told him, it is finful to do it 
from any other motive but conviction; and the 
world ſays, it is diſhonourable to do it for intereſt. 
_ He has befid=s the. mortification every day to hear 
| thoſe men, whom he remembers as low as himſelf, 
telling him that it is no diſadvantage to him to be 
| | | | excluded, 


= excluded, becauſe he bas ſo ſmall a chance of riſing, 
as if it were no diſadvantage not to be able to place 
his vote where he has placed his confidence, and to 


indulge a hope for himſelf which he ſees realized in 


his ueighbour. And theſe are the men who make 
him feel his ſituation moſt bitterly, by treating him 
with contempt and ridicule, and leaning very hard 
upon him with the power they have acquired. 
I be feelings of the gentlemen are ſtill more hurt, 
becauſe they hear that language from men, born 


and educated in a line much beneath them. They 


cannot ſit in Parliament, and are excluded from 


the great civil and military offices, the lower ones 


they have very little chance of, being generally 
given to men with. Parliamentary influence. Man. 


of them have acquired very great military know 


ledge in foreign ſervices, but they can never hope 

to be placed in ſituations to diſplay it. They feel 

hurt again, that they ſhould appear to be miſtruſted, 
and not allowed to ſit in Parliament, when their 
peaſantry were allowed a vote for any perſon not 
of their perſuaſion. -: 


IT dis inferiority muſt make ſociety unpleaſant, 
or at leaſt very little intereſting to them. And it is 
to be confidered, chat theſe religious opinions were 


not wantonly or inconſiderately taken up, but have 


been in the country time out of mind; that they 

are ſpread through three millions of people, and 

have reſiſted nearly two centuries of bitter perſecu- 
tion: ſo that no reaſonable hope can be entertained 
of eradicating them by force- One of the tenets 
of this religion is to be faithful to your king, or 

whatever government you live under; and they ſuf- 
fered very much for acting up to it, before they un- 
derſtood that the ſtate had called in a new king: 
the family of their old ſovereign is now extinct, and 
conſequently no ſeruple can remain in the breaſt of 
the leaſt informed man, but that his allegiance, as a 


religious 
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religious duty, is transferred to the family now on 
the throne, Indeed this ſentiment has long pre- 
vailed. Late events furniſh one of the firongeſt 
proofs that can exiſt, of the tendency of Roman 
Catholic principles to loyalty. Every means that 
human ſagacity could deviſe, argument, wit, ridi- 

eule, ſeduction of every kind, were uſed to ver- 
throw this religion, before any attempt could be 
made to overturn the throne in France. I ſay this 
xeligion, becauſe whoever is converfant with the 
works of theſe precurſors of revolution, muſt know 
that their wit and ridicule was aimed. more at the 
Catholic religion than at any other. The leaders 
of the French Calviniſts were leaders of the revo- 
lution ; Barnave, Rabaud de St. Etienne, &c. &c, 
Scarcely any of the Roman Catholic dignified Clergy 
appeared but to oppoſe its atrocities ; many of them 
ell martyrs to their principles, 0 


The fame thing was doing in Ireland, (I bope 
not with the ſame deſign). And the common peo- 
ple began to yield to the contempt and contumely 
which ignorant men of confined education, or men 
of better information and worſe principles, were 
conſtantly throwing out againſt their religion, with- 
- out taking care to put another in its place. Their 
reſpe& for their prieſts was weakened, as in the late 
rebellion it appeared; the common people were led 
away, but very few Roman Catholic gentlemen, no 
ſuperior Roman Catholic clergymen, and out of ſome 
thouſands, a very fmall number of prieſts were con- 
cerned; while the Directory and leading members 
were Proteſtants and Preſbyterians. I do not ſay 
this from party ſpirit, either in politics or religion; 
I hate it, for the miſchief it has done and is ſtill 
doing in both; but to prove, that the religion which 
the people of Ireland are attached to is inimical to 
revolution, and does not in the leaſt interfere with 
any legal form of government which. —_— may 

* | . aſſume. 
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aſſume. Thoſe who have meditated on that epocha 
of modern hiſtory, when the reformation, and: ſome 
other great events conſtituted a: new ara | 
mankind, muſt have perceived the ſpirit: of free 

thinking in religion and in government, ariſing toge- 
ther, walking hand in hand, and appearing in the 
ſame monſtrous; ſhapes the Anabaptiſts at Mun- 
ſter—the round- heads, independents, levellers, and 
many as extravagant, all over Germany, where it; 


The. Roman Catholies, till; very lately, hefides; 
theſe inconveniences: of excluſion: and ſupporting 
two. religions, were ſubject to; many other penal 
laves:;. or; to ſpeak more properly, many laws were 
paſſed; during. two centuries, to render: property in- 
ſecure, to prevent the cultivation of land, the inte- 
rior confidence of families, the extenſion. of trade, 
or the employment of the talents or genius of three. 
fourths: of the people. in civil or military affairs. 
For, let men think themſelves ever fo. free, they; 
are as much ſlaves to the aggregate body of the. 
ſtate, and work for it as really as the ſlaves: on ai 
plantation in Jamaica do for their maſter; who can- 
not hurt one of their little fingers without hurting 
himſelf. No more can the ſtate put the ſmalleſt im- 
pediment in the way of any man's. welfare, or take: 
away any motive for his exertions, without dimi- 
niſhing its own proſperity: in the very ſame propor- 
tion. But the Catholics having ſhown great power. at 
the revolution, (page 24) (or rather, great zeal in 
their attachment to a king whoſe title was then at 
leaſt doubtful) were long ſubje& to à ſevere code af 
laws. Within theſe. few years, the greater part of 
theſe laws have been repealed ; but it is true, as we 
read, (page 24) they do not concerue that they enjoy'a 
complete toleration, while the profeſſion of their relis. 
gion ſubjeas' them to privations and humiliations 

| | which 
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which would be deemed a very ſevere puniſhment 


for one who bad in a high degree incurred the ani-' 


madverſion of the laws; to be declared unworthy 
of confidence, excluded from a ſhare in the legiſſa- 
ture, from places of honour and of truſt, 


- Though many make light of this ſentence who 


are not under it, they ſhould recollect that it is not 


the thing itſelf only, but the idea alſo whieh men 
attach to it, that is grie vous to the feeling. Do theſe 
men think that the Catholic Gentry forfeited, with 
their property and their rights, the genius and ta- 


lents which they may derive from nature or from 


education? Do the attainders of an Iriſh Parliament 


% 


extend to every ſentiment of generous ' emulation 


and honeſt ambition in their minds? Have the 
ſprings of noble exertion loſt all their elaſticity under 
the weight of oppreſſion? Deprived of the fair op- 
portunities of indulging them, it would have_ been 
merciful indeed to have deprived them of thoſe ſen- 
timents. But they have ſtill ſouls left to envy the 


feelings of a Howe or a Nelſon, of every man whoſe 


happineſs it has been to have ſerved his country. 
When they join in the exultation of the parents, the 
children, the friends, the common acquaintances, of 
theſe. great men, an in voluntary tear will ſome ĩmes 
ſtart into the eye, a bitter thought intrude itſelf into 
thbe breaſt; of the poor ſecluded Catholic. Some- 
times he will be ready to exclaim, I or mine might 
have aſpired to ſome little ſhare in theſe triumphs ! 


How unfatisfaQory are the little honours be has been 


allowed to gleanin foreign fields, while he is excluded 
from the rich harveſts of his country's glory. Theſe 


feelings reaſon cannot ſubdue, though ſhe may enforce 


- fubmiffion and patient. reſignation. But ſo deeply 
implanted in the meaneſt reptile that crawls upon the 


. eonfines of life is the hatred of oppreſſion, ſo con- 
{cious of it are mankind, fo very difficult it is to for- 


give thoſe whom we have wronged, that eyen in the 
. 5 8 0 hour 


XY 
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hvur of danger the ſervices of the Catholic appear to 
de accepted with diffidence, and he has the mortih- 
cation of hearing continually the moſt illiberal inſinua- 
tiens and ſuſpicions thrown out agaialt the body of 
men to which he belongs. 
Is it conſiſtent with the candour this writer pro- 
feſſes, (page 24) to affert, that they demand an alter d- 
tion in the parliamentary conſtitution to give their num. 
bers proportionate poen? Thoſe are the men Who ex- 
pole regular governments to ſuch alterations; who, 
by putting property in oppoſition to numbers, favour 
the ſyſtem which is ſpreading faſt through Europe. 


— 
* 


The Catholics of Ireland ſupplicate only that they 


may be admitted to political equality with the Pro- 
e not in proportion to their numbers, which is 
not the conſtitutional baſis of repreſentation with us; 
but in proportion to their l which is. They 
ſupplicate the government of Ireland not to ſap the 
foundation of the Britiſh conſtitution, which they pre- 
ſame they have a right to enjoy, in common with all 
his ma jeſty's ſubjecis, by depriving property of its 


rights in the ſtate, not to contribute to the ruin of 


ſociety, by adding to the weight of numbers againſt 
Property, by breaking the graduated links of the chain 

which umtes theſe two clafſes, nd by furniſhing ar- 
guments to evil-minded perſons to ſeduce the weak. 
The reigns of Elizabeth, Charles, and James, (p. 25) 
are long paſt. ' It is needleſs to revive old quarrels 
and mutual accuſation; but they intreat that they 
may not be injured, nor the ſtate expoſed to danger, 
by weakening the ties of ſociety, becauſe the Proteſ- 
tants fancy they diſcover fimilar views in the preſent 
unhappy conteſt. But that conteſt appears of a na- 
ture entirely its own, with not one feature of ſimilarity 
to the times alluded to. No Catholic power, no 
Pope, no Pretender, can be alledged to have incited it. 
Do all you can, it will ever appear more a war upon 
the ſyſtem of numbers againſt property, of no religion 
againſt all religion, thanof Catholic againſt Proteſtant. 

Is it not to be feared that maintaining religious diſ- 
tinctions and excluſions will abet that ſyſtem, and diſ- 
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parage the general cauſe of religion and regular go- 
vernment ? There can be little danger in allowing 
them to obtain power in proportion to their property, 
when 'nine-tenths of it is not theirs, with a Proteſtant 
King, and Proteſtant Houſe of Peers, where he only 


can admit them. To reſtore their parliamentary ef- 


tabliſhment to its fair and natural baſis, is at all times, 
but now more than ever, the beſt guarantee of its 
ſafety and importance. The Catholics ſet up no; 


claim to their eccleftaftical eſtabliſhment ; if they 


have any fears for it, it may eaſily be ſecured to 
them by a guarantee from England, as has r prac- 
tiſed in many inſtances ſimilar in Germany. 


When the Catholics were reſtrained, by a code of 
laws, (p. 25) which, though ſo lately abrogated, the 


world will ſcarce believe ever to have exiſted.—Does 
the author mean to aſſert, that the Iriſh nation, poor, 


ſh iritleſs; aud contemptible, did not feel 1ts ſufferings, 
becaufe'it had not force to Os ? What was the 
boaſted tranquillity it enjoyed ? Solitudinem faciunt, 
—pacem appellant. The improvement of the coun- 
try, as foon as thefe reſtrictions were taken off, was 
rapid beyond imagination. As the Catholic roſe _ 
along with it from abject poverty, is it wonderful 

that he ſhould petition, that ten or a thouſand acres 
of land ſhould have the fame rights 1 in bis hands as in 
hrs neighbour” . 


It is deſirable, . the author of the is: 
to caſt a veil} over recent circumſtances. I join with 
him; but, if that veil is artfully contrived to admit 
jatiguations; iujurious to a large body of men, painful | 
as it may be, it muſt be removed. 


It cannot be hoped, it is ſaid, (p. 26) that the Pro- 
reftants, under the preſent temper and feelings, will ſur- 
render their political power, much leſs be perſuaded they 
car di it with ſafety. It is acknowledged, through 
every page of this candid publication, that they can- 
not keep it with ſafety without the interference of 
Great Britain ; and, (page 31) it is alledged, and all 
'P pn the work ir 18 MoS; "that Great Britain is 


not pledged to ſupport them in it. It is declared to 
be an unnatural ſyſtem. Many other epithets are di- 
rectly or indirectly applied to it, through the courſe of 
the work, which it is needleſs to repeat. This lan- 
guage is very plain; it is ealy to ſee that, to get rid 
of a troubleſome queſtion at any rate, is the main 
objeg of the Union as it is here propoſed. To what 
ſhifts, are meu driven, when fair principle is aban- 
doned; to think to get rid of a difficulty by a change 
of form, while the grounds of it are not only allowed 
to remain, but confirmed, is decejving ourſelves, ang 
ſtruggling againſt conviction. | 


The wiſeſt and faireſt, way for the e e of 
e to ſecure political power, is to put it on the 
ſafe and broad hafis of the Briuſh conſtitution; to 
give up a dangerous, troubleſome monopoly; and | 
truſt to their capital in the ſtate (ten times greater 
than what can ſet, up againft- them) and to the im- 
menſe advantages in the conſtitutional legiſlature of 
which they are fairly in poſſeſſion. But the Catho- 
lics, they ſay, being ſo much ſuperior in number, will 
ſoon acquire a dangerous ſ yperiority in property. If, 
without ruining the ſtate, you cannot hinder them 
from acquiring property, is it not ſafer to let that 
property, by flow degrees, into a fair ſhare of influ- 
) ence, than to let it. grow up under a ſyſtem of diſ- 
content, till it forces itſelf at once into Per by its 
accumulated weight? | 


One cannot help pitying agovernment while ſeems 
to. be in conſtant, terror of the proſperity of its ou 
ſubjects. Their number, their riches, their ſpirit, 
their civil or military talents, are ſo many objects of 
fear. Such a government can ſubfiſt only by taking 
as much pains to keep its ſubjects poor, weak, igno- 
rant, and mean, as other princes take to make theirs, 
wealthy, powerful, enlightened, war-like, and high-, 
ſpirited. 


In the next 8 the ſupporters of Wesens 
of the Roman Catholics to political equality, in pro- 
F2 portion 
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portion to their property, are ſet down as open oppo. 
ſers or ſecret ill-wiſhers to the government. For my 
part, I tbink the moſt treacherous | enemy to the go. 
vernment is he who wifhes to leave it expoſed in theſe 
times to the operation of ſuch dangerous principles, 
as excluſion of the majority of a people, and religious 
diſqualification, This excluſion of the tiers tat from 
ſome places of honour and truſt, though nothing like 
the excluſion of the Roman Catholics 1 in Ireland, was 
a great cauſe of envy and diſcontent, and gave many 
ſupporters to the revolution | in its firſt ſtages. Next 
to him, I think, he is an enemy to his country who 
deſtroys the confidence between man and man, by in, 
ſinuating that every perſon, who happens to be ob- 
noxious to his ſpleen or his prejudice, or his favou- 
rite ſyſtem, is a traitor, or at leaſt a fuſpicious and 
dangerous character. In the name of God, how are 
we to. unite againſt our enemy, if this principle of 
mutual diſtruſt for differences of pie gains ground 
as it does among us ? P 


How fincerely do I join in the wiſh, that it were 
poſſible to bury all that has paſſed in benevolent obli- 
Aon (p. 25). But when the foundations of ſociety _ 
are broken up, and torn aſunder, when no other hu. 
man means can fave us from the ruin which is nod- 
ding over our heads but unanimity, I have another 
wiſh, ſtill nearer to my heart, it is, that nothing be 
taten, to ſatisfy party and prejudice, from the. 
{ſtrength of the laſt tie that remains—our common 
intereſt ;—that it be truly a common cauſe, equal in 
its advantages and its dangers, where every heart 
and every hand may unite without reſerve. 


J am now come to that important truth ( p. 27) 
which modern political writers upon religious eſtabliſh- 
ments, as I am informed, Jay down as a principle 
That every ſtate ought to tab. iſh the religious fed ' 
which ig moſt numerous. If the neceſſity or even the 
bare utility of religion in a ſtate be admitted, this 


ue forces itlelf upon the mind moſt adverſe to con- 
viction, 
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viction, as imperiouſly as 1 axioms which no ar- 
guments can render clearer. If a religion be not 
eſtabliſned for the people of a country, for whom is 
it eſtabliſhed? But if another modern political prin- 
ciple be adopted, that a ſtate ſhould not have any * 
religious eſtabliſhment, then, as we can ſcarcely de- 
ny that religion is a great help to morality, good 
order, and government, no obſtacle at leaſt ſhould 
be put in the way of that which profeſſed and ob- 
ſtinately adhered to by the majority of a country, 
without having any eſtabliſhment, has anſwered all 
' the true purpoſes of religion. If a different pex- 
ſuaſion be preferred by the leading people of the 
ſtate, 1 believe the wiſeſt way to bring over the mul- 
titude to it, would. be to leave it to its own merits, 
ſupported by the zeal and virtue of its paſtors, 
without any interference of temporal power, The 
revenue enjoyed by the church is part of the com- 
mon ſtock, left to the direction of the ſtate to em- 
loy to the beſt advantage of the community ; the 
Iriſh legiſlature j is the only competent judge, whether 
in Ireland it be right or wrong to apply it to the 
_eſtabliſhment of the Proteſtant church. The Ro. 
man Catholics cannot have, and do not pretend to, 
any claim upon it; and I admit, with the author of 
the pamphlet, that if the government, out of its wiſ+ 
dom or generoſity, offers a portion of it as a ſtipend 
to their paſtors, as there exiſts ueither right nor 
obligarion on either fide, (p. 29) conditions may be 
attached to what is freely given. But theſe paſtors 
remain free to follow the dictates of their conſcience, 
and of their prudente, in png Or Wn this. 


proviſion. 


It is aſſerted, that, by the repeal of the teſt-oaths, 
the Proteſtant eſtabliſhment would become a public 
wrong. As we are arguing upon things, not words, 
I cannot conceive how the repeal of oaths, (p. 29) 
if it is not one before, made to exclude three-fourths 
of the people from the legiſlature, can make it one. 
Among theſe oaths, I ſuppoſe is included that of ab- 


abjur ation, 


| juration, which is as violent. an inſult to the la 
of our allies, the firſt nations on the continent of 
Europe, as the abominable oath of hatred to royalty, 


ſet up as a teſt in France, is to their form of 169 
vernment. 


The next is a very old W a N 7s never 
could underſtand how _ ts man could 
make twice. 1 <Q: 


De moſt numerous l 2 ( p. 275 does not ac- 
ie the ſupremacy of the ſtate, but profeſſes to be 
ſulject to a foreign juriſdiftion—T heir religion could 
not be eftabliſhed, without" deftroying the conſtitution, 
which is founded on the principles of civil and ecclefraſtt- 
cal liberty, and the erg aon W foreign e oped tha 
Jutiſdiction. . 4 


This may be an objeion to their having a wt, 
8 15 eſtabliſhment, but is no argument againſt their 
eing admitted to a ſhare in the legiſlature, where a 
Proteſtant King, a Proſeſtant Houſe of Peers, nine- 
tenths of the property of the country, which is the 
baſis of repreſentation, are in Proteſtant hands; and, 
if neceſfary, a guarantee by England is a ſafficierit 
ſecurity againſt any attempt they might make in that 
Way, though Ido not believe that even with an ec- 
clefiaſtical ' eſtabliſhment, any foreiga Jarlldiouon, 
could pretend to interfere.” : 


But the ſupremacy of the State, of the ENG ” 
Commons, and King, their ſole right to manage the 
concerns, eſtabliſhment, faith, and diſcipline, of the 
Church of England, with all the authority which 
their Biſhops may poſſeſs over the members of that. 
church, was, I believe, never denied by any Catho- 
lic ia any part of the world. They certainly do not 
admits the King of England to be the ſpiritual head of 
the Roman Catholic church. Nor do the Preſbyterians 
admit him to be the head of theirs. But this was 
not a reaſon for excluding the Scotch from a ſhare 
in the legiſlature of the country they were united to. 


Why, then, ſhould it exclude the. Iriſh? 


AS 


As to the foreign juriſdiction, to which it is ſaid 
the Roman Catholics are ſubject, (which has been the 
conſtant anſwer to all their claims, and is now the 
only plauſible one) it is neceſſary, before we enter 
upon it, to explain what a juriſdiQtion is: this re 
quires ſome attention, and is deſerving of it. It 
is the plea' of men living under the ſame ſove- 
reign, and the ſame laws, ſupporting them with their 
fortunes, and ready to ſupport them with their lives, 
aſking for nothing from their fellow. ſubjecis but an 
equal ſhare in the benefits, as in e burdens, of the. 
ſtate. | 


Ke Aion of juriſdiction i is, poteſtas dicendi jus; 
for which I cannot find a better tranſlation than the 
power of pronouncing law, or rather of pronouncing 
ſentence ; which neceſſarily implies a tribunal, with 
the means of enforcing it. Now in no country in the 
world, Roman Catholic or otherwiſe, can any tribu- 
nal exiſt, deriving from the Roman Catholic religion, 
or any ſentence be enforced affecting a man in any 
way whatſoever, in his liberty, life, property, or any 
part of his civil or natural exiſtence, without the 
permiſſion of the ſovereign of that country. Such is 
the doctrine of Spain, Portugal, and all the Roman 
Catholic countries in the world, who all, as well as 
England, diſclaim the interference of a foreign Juriſ- 
diction, and puniſh thoſe who pretend to maintain it 
in oppoſition to the laws of the ſovereign. Magna 
Charta, the foundation of civil liberty, as well as the 
Statutes of Præmunire which ſecured ecclefiaſtical 
liberty, were acts of Roman Catholic Parliaments. 


If an eccleſiaſtical court, or foreign juriſdiction, 

exiſt, it can only be by the conſent of the prince; to 
that conſent, and not to the Roman Catholic religion, 
of which it is no inherent part, are the inconvenien- 
cies of it to be aſcribed. This is the decifion of the 
ableſt lawyers and divines all over the world. It is 
that of Cyas, the oracle of the law in Europe in the 
ſixteenth corn | His anſwer to all religious diſ- 


putes 


1 » 
g „ 
2 


putes was, Ni hoc ad 2 prevrie—They have n- 
thing to do with the 'law o the land. Fleury, the. 
great hiſtorian of the church, is of the ſame nl ang 3 
e declares orthodox, and perfeclly conformable to, 
the true doctrine, the decifion pronounced in the 
empire, That the Pope, nur the whole church together,, 
cannot mflie any coervive puniſhment on any man, 
whatſoever his crimes may be, e the ROS; os. 
him power to do it. 


The ſpiritual authority which het church poſſes, 
has no ſanction, no coercive power, in this life; its 
object does not come. under the ſenſes, is not in this 
world, and can in no way, come in contact with civil: 
exiſtence. 


I cannot foe, - in this: any: ke the Pope: can be 
ſaid to have to à real and eſſential juriſdiction in Ire- 
land. Philoſaphy enters as much into the common 
concerns of life as divinity. It would be a ſtrange 
objection to the ſyſtem. of Ariſtotle or nene | 
that it was a foreign interference. ; 


It remains with the legiſlature of Ireland to give. 
or to withhold a church eſtabliſhment to the Roman 
Catholies. But, exiſting. as they do without one, 
and without pietending to any right to one, I 
do not ſee why admitting them into the legiſlature 
would be deſtroying a conſtitution founded on the prin- 
ciples of civil and ecclefraſtical liberty, and the en 
of forergn inter ference and furl giclion. 


I admit, that to put the Roman Catholics in 
poſſeſſion of the church eſtabliſhment of Ireland, 
with: its wealth, influence, and juriſdiction; to al- 
low their Biſhoj s to fit in Parliament, (which no 
power on earth but King, Lords, and Commons, can 
do) would be inconvenient and dangerous to all 
ſides. But 1 never can admit, that there is any 
thing in the Roman Catholic religion hoſtile to the 
principles of civil and eceleſiaſtical liberty, or to the 


N of foreign ene 
i | The 
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20 The nomination of a biſksp. unacknowledged 


= by the ſtate, whether by the Pope, his. cardinals, - 


or any body elſe; without revenue, without. a tri- 
| bunal, without a- particle of power, or the. means 


. enforcing any act, cannot be fairly called. a dan- | 
gerous interference of real and eſſential juriſdiftion. 
The Pope and all the Roman Catholic church 


have not in the Iriſh: ſtate, nor pretend to: have, 
the power. of the meaneſt veſtry. | 


Would it not be juſt, then, to hear the a 
Catholics of Ireland, by their counſel, at the bar 
of the Iriſh and Engliſh Parliament, before the 
ſubjection of ſo large a body of men to ſo ſevere 
a ſentence is formally confirmed, and before the 


Engliſh Parliament calmly (with no circumſtances 
of palliation)-in 'the eyes of the whole world, 


make the Engliſh nation a partner in ſuch an act! ? 


If what I ſay be true, if they are ready to take: 
every oath of allegiance which their fellow- ſub- 
jects. take, they ſubmit to the juſtice of their le- 
giſlators and the feeling of the Engliſh people, 
whether it be not hard that ſo large a portion of 
the ſtate ſhould be deprived of their rights in a 
way which could not happen to the meaneſt trad- 


ing company or corporation ? 


May EF here, without running into obfolete reli- 


gious diſpute, ſay a few words upon a part of hiſ- 


tory which has been much confounded and miſ- 
underſtood. The power which Popes have been 


accuſed of arrogating over the princes of Europe, 
has been loudly complained of; but that power 
was entirely foreign to their ſpiritual authority, 


and to the Roman Catholic religion, which has been 


moſt nnjuſtly involved in all the hatred which 


their conduct has fo naturally created. If a king 
of England could do wrong, it would be as unfair 


to lay that wrong upon the church of England, 
| becauſe het is the head of it. 


In the times of feodalivr) hs duty to the Cade | 
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bord waz a facred tie. There was a fert of mag- 


vinimity, very eongenial to the ſpirit of chivalry; 
in paying it with all its cireumſtandes of humilia- 
tion, where it might have been refuſed without 
danger. It was in thoſe days the triumph of 
right- over force. The Kings of England did 
homage, on their. knees, with all its humbling 
ceremonies, to the Kings of France, for Guienne, 
Ec. Many ſtates, and England among the reſt, 
with more, zcal perhaps. than wiſdom,. acknow- 
ledged the feudal fuzerainty, of the Byhop. of 
Rome. The King of Naples does homage for. his 
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crown, by ſending a white palfrey. to the Pape. 


But alt this. has nothing to do with religion, 
id; ©8735 33 „ F ws, FEES! -> 
though in times tao. p Ponate to diſcriminate, it 
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drew upon. it a great ſhare of ohloquy. LG 
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The next argument is full of ingenuity; and de- 
ſerves particular attention, becauſe I have obſer v.. 
ed that it has had ſome weight at firſt ſight. We 
are told gravely, that, by the Union, Ireland would; 
be in a, natural fitnation ; For all the Proteftants of the: 
empire bring united, ſhe would have the - proportion of 


A fourteen lo three, in favour of her ęſtabliſiment; where-' 


as, at. preſent, there is a proportion of three to:one againſt: 


22. 


. To -aniwer this in its own way. In the firſt 
place, admitting that the government is in an an- 
natural fituation, becauſe it is in a minority of the 
people, (p. 30) a fortiori, muſt that act, by which 
it gives away the rights of the majority, be an un- 


natural one, and in logic invalid ab initio. To 


ſell the eſtate is a ſtrange way of mending a bad 
title. But even ſuppoſing, for argument ſake, 
that, the legiſlature which commits: this act has 
not (as this writer atferts it has) this natural flaw. . 


Suppoſing it, for a moment, in a natural ſituation, 


ie ſuppoſes 17 millions of inhabitants in Great Britain and f 


Ireland, excluſive of Preſbyterians and all other Sects, f not Catho- 


lies, or bf the Church of Eügland. : 
oo. : | not 
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not diſagreeing with its theory-(p.' 30). What a prin- 
eiple to admit, thut ese can 1 the 
minority at once of ifs political liberty. If fo; 
one majority is tall: a wicked miniſter heed look for] 

to be legally and naturally for ever. mzfter of the - . 

country. He may "That the door of the f par fment⸗ 

houſe at once 4 int a UfoubtFoibe- TitnoritY and and 

fl er conftit ents. Fo vote all ne Ks *thotics 5f 

| Ireland. and. ngland a "minority, then ko Arie, 

_ of. their, Political rights, this * fitnbintfs "Body, 5 be 
men, almioſt'a nation, when the Hubibets of wie 27 
Catholics of. Tretard are 'onited to the tank ang 
wealth 6f 1 thoſe fe. of England, is" a ee ee 3 

ihne principle,” aon ſach A Neale, 4 as Will take 1 
When neceſſat >, any. fer of Wen cet Tidtans: 

ag Thdfn>—=Scorhriich==Waiich, r Bis 
half % one, of all England. Is it an idle fear; - 
that dat is done may poſſibly be done again? "hy 
Is there 0 danger in fanstioning this principle? 
Men wilt not be {tricked in this manner out of 
their: ſerxlings, eſpccially..Iriſhtnen, whoſe hearts 
are ſaid to be more ſuſeeptible than, their heads; | | 
Not one of them will believe you When you tell | ; 
him, upon 'the word: and honour. of An, Engliſhs 
man, that he went to. bed in a. great majority, but 
that, without Ravin even dreamed of it, he 

e in a, ninotity o fourt "1 to three, Without | 
having one fingle word to y 7g4inft | this' unt 
privation * of Ris rights for die. „„ wt 


But ard e to: be ſet to the. othaipotence; iof 
| Parliament? yes, tlle bounds which the Almighty: 
Has fot to his own iufinite powier—-uſtioe. e e o. 


How MES b the a; pplicdtioh_ of this arg | 
| ment, to the Preſſpterian. In the ute breath he 
is, told (p. 350 tas importance and power 1s 10 i 5 


r 


1 6 * 


joining the diffenting intereſt of England's while, 
by the ſame operation, the Roman Catholic is tb 
Joſe all his for ever. 


"of is d Put, we are 1 TY eure, the ee 
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of their junclibn with the Roman Catholics. It is indeed 
difficult to comprehend the wiſdom of that ſyſtem 
which drove Proteſtant, Preſbyterian, . and Catho- 
lic, into a deſperate Union againſt . 


What a paltry bribe is held out to them in the 
probable modus for tithes ? what an ill-placed i in- 
decent inſinuation, that their predeliction for their 
church diſcipline is obſolete ! That, though ſome . 
people concerve the contrary, they will rather fall in 
with the epiſcopal church of England than with 
the excellent diſcipline of their br ethr en of Scotland. 
That it is nothieg but early prejudice. and cuſtom 
which makes them prefer the ſimple exhortation of - 
their elder, in their humble meeting-houſe, to the 
pride, pomp, and ee 7 e in the Fatfie- 
dral of Derry. . 
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To comfort this numerous claſs of the inhabitants 
of Ireland, under the hardſhips they are doomed to 
bear, (it would be inſulting the Britiſh conſtitution 
to ſay, that it is no hardſhip to be excluded from it,) 

they are told, that e would do well to reft | fatisfied 
with a much greater degree of toleration than the rec we; 
have ever enjoyed under a Catholic fare. (P. 350 


There is more of paſſion in this 1 79 25 
of juſtice or of generoſity, and leſs of found reaſon- 
ing than of either. Admitting the poſition ; what 
an inference! We muſt regulate our conduct by the 
miſconduct of others. Proving the aſſertion to be 1 
falſe, as I ſhall do, it will appear founded in preju- 1 
dice; and ſupported by not the beſt information. If 
a prejudice Ap his ſort affected the unhappy objects 
of it alone, it would only be ungenerous; but, af- 
fecting the ſtrength and happineſs of the ſtate, to 
maintain and enforce it by ungrounded inſinuations 
is at leaſt unwiſe. It is a dangerous aſſertion, tend- 
ing to deprive us of the example of other great and 
Wile ſtates in a ſimilar predicament, and to ſhut our 
eyes to the good effects of FOR ee they have 
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No precedent of religious diſqualiGeation can be 
favs to apply fairly to Ireland, a Catholic coun- 
try, with a Proteſtant ſtate. In no country that I 
know of, where the Proteſtants are even one-third - 
of the inhabitants, are they ſubjected to any ſort of 
diſqualification. In Catholic countries where they. 
are not one-tenth part of the population, they en- 
joy the ſame rights and the ſame ſhare in the go- 
vernment as: the Catholics. In Spain, Portugal, 
and Italy, there is ſcarcely a perceptible number of 
Proteſtant ſubjects. At the time of the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantz they were a very ſmall pro- 
. of the population of France. If I mention 

his event, it is with every mark of diſapprobation. 
It is one of the proofs, that no nation can ever in- 
dulge its feelings in religious perſecution without 
ſuffering from its effects. The Proteſtants in thoſe 
parts of France where they were in any proportion 
to the Catholics, were exactly in the ſame ſituation 
as they. Such was the caſe of Alſatia, ceded to 
France by the treaty of Munſter ; the rights of the 
Proteſtants in that” province were reſpedted. An 
order of military merit was inſtituted for ſuch as 

ſcrupled to accept that of St. Lewis, Mr. Necker, 
Who was prime miniſter; » Mareſchal Saxe, many 
years commander in chief of the armies of France; -% 
Mareſchal Lovendal ; Mareſchal Luckner ; General 
2 urmſer, and innumerable other Proteſtants were 
high in civil and military rank in France. The 
chapter of St. Thomas, in the city of Straſbour h, 
where the Mareſchal de Saxe is buried, belongs to 
the Proteſtants. It is well worth our While to On- 
ſider in what manner Germany calmed the ſpirit of 
the religious diſſention, that dreadful ſcourge of 
nations, which, at intervals during more than a 
century, and for thirty years together, without in- 
terruption, deluged that immenſe country with the 
bloodof its inhabitants: After that long period of 
hatred and mutual diſtruſt; of war and devaſtation, 
to which the rival pretenſions of Catholic and Pro- 
e had given riſe, but in which as it never fails 
to 
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do happen, no human paſſi on was e its u Gare, 
there was an interval of reaſon. The claims of the 
two parties were calmly taken into confideration ; 
and the facility with which they were definitively 
fkettled by negociation, proved the folly of their 
bleddy and ineffectual conteſts. The emoluments 
of che church (that continual motive of contention) 
were divided to the ſatisfaction of both parties. 
The hounds of civil power were trated out without 
Partiality, where partioular eircumſtanees rendered 
it neceſſary, but oftener left open indiſeriminatehy | 
to both. Every ineitement to religious animoſity 7 
was carefully removed; and ſo little of it remaine 
that ſome ecclefiaftical eſtabliſhments were: poſſeſſe« ' 
alternately by : Proteſtants and Cathelics, and the 
fame church ſerves eee for their Worſflip, 
The Catholic Biſheprie of Oſnabourg is one, and! 
have never heard that his Royal Highneſs the Duke 
of Vork has any miſtruſt or fear of his Roman Ca · 
tholic flock. A Catholic power, under the admi - 
niſtration of a Cardinal, waz moſt inſtrumental in ö 
procuring theſe eee ter ehe ee of : 
Germany. 35 8 


| Farlalindft afraid wy deing eit "m imp lite. | 
neſs, by adducing” notonous facts, Which 55 10K 
like toe grofs and blunt contradictions of the afſer: 
trons of a. gentleman who'ought to have fach 800d i 
information upon the fab; fe he treats, as the au, 
thor of this. p lication. Kit ont Ur ty o facts more | 
1 mult beg Fave to mention, | 


There ad in the mitidle of Europe, a Hate 195 
donſiderable to have eſcaped the notice ef a profeſ. 
Honal ſtateſman, which is the ver) reverſe of Ire 
land, u Roman Catholic government in à Proteſtant 
eduntry ; hut there, to make the con traſt complete, 55 
Prot ſtant and Gatholic en joy every privilege, with» 
dut diſtinction. The ſmall but adequate revenue of 
the church, is given to thoſe who do the ſervice of 
it, in eee 1 never heard n of bee e. 
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any exception; the happieſt, moſt comfortable, and 
moſt contented, in the world. The higher ranks 
remarkable for their martial and honourable ſpirit; 
their conſequence i is not in oppoſition to theircone 

ſciences; their minds are not contracted bye preju- 
dice, nor demeaned by mutual diſtruſt, . The faxes 
reign is the father of all. his. ſubjects... 


But a ſtronger and more extraordinary act re- 
mains, to confound the friends and abettors of re- 
ligious jealouſy and animoſity. The -Ptoteſtants 
of Germany, certainly not indifferent. te the inte- 
reſts: of their religion, could not find. a, propexer 
perſon to entruſt them to, than this very Roman, 
Catholic, Prince,. the Elector of Saxony, Who. is, 
ſelected, by themſelves to be the chief of the Pro- 
teſtant Union, and to watch over the; execution. 
of. the treaties .made in their favour,, 


80 intermingled and united are the twv re- 
ligions in many parts of Germany, that it is hard 


to. ſay to Which they belong. The een of: 1 7 


Sovereign - of the Palatinate, has been. ſometin 


one, ſometimes : the other, withaut aecalianing:t 
lighteſt diſturbance. | 


In the; capital. of the Palatinata br: the "Rh. 

Heidelberg, the, Prince's: council is compoſed of. 
the; three. free; religions, .Catholics,; Lutherans, 
and Calyiniſts. The principal church, which; was, 


for ſome. time an object of contention, is AW, 
divided between the Lutherans and Catholics, by 


erecting a ſlight partition wall acroſs the building. 
The Catholics . have the choir, the, Lutherans then 
nave. The tithes of the Palatinate are veſted i in 


the ſovereign, of whatever religion, and farmed 


or collected by the council. The: clergy. are Pack 


from the fund, according to the duties they per- 
form, in wood, corn, &c. as well as money. 


In "on the Catholics and Proteſtants of. Sink = 
5 zerland 
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zerland came to a ſimilar agreement; and the 
pains which theſe upright and ſimple republicans 
took to reſtore concord, pax æterna et fraterna 
anucitia, are very Worthy of notice, 


* Ac proprerea omnibus acerbis explorationibus forte 
exprobationibus, convitiis mordacibus religionis negotium 
enm-primis concernentibus quibus fiactenus odia aborta 
ſunt, omnibus cujuſcunque ſtatus et conditionts ſint ſevere 
interdlictum en entered into at : Baſle, 25 
Mar. 1656. 17 | 


All reaſoning upon the . Nene ft be ſul. 

pended, until it be known in what manner it is to 
be diſpoſed of. I acknowledge, in the mean 
time, that I am not convinced by the arguments, 
or rather the aſſertion, of the Pamphlet, (p. 37) 
that the eſtates of the ſpiritual or temporal Peers 
will be permanently ſecured by an arrangement 
which leaves every cauſe of diſcontent, to which 
their inſecurity | has been conſtantly aſcribed. 


The gentlemen of the bar have already ex- 

their” ſentiments ſo ably, that it would be 
preſumption in me to open my i 2 upon what 
concerns them. | 


Thoſe of landed property, whoſe cxtencs i is in 
the very foil of Ireland, are the perſons moſt. 
deeply intereſted in this zidaſure: to them, prin- 
cipally, are all my arguments addreſfed. Twenty 
years purchaſe is a a good Pr ice for not moſt im- 


y 


* It is enaQrd; that all perſons, whatever W rank be, ab- 


ſtain, under the ſevereſt W from all * n 


and invectives. 


+ The few public monuments t bro our country, are not 
ereQed in the mild, charitable, - and politic ſpirit, of this treaty. 


| Nor is the inſeription over the town of Bandon, nor the very ele- 


gant one under a buſt of King William (near to the College in 
Dublin) very honourable teſtimonies of our taſte in that ſort of 
wenne. 
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proveable farms -in Ireland, a country with every 
advantage of foil and ſituation ; while thirty or 
forty are paid for eſtates at their full value, in 
England, and ſtill more in many parts of the Con- 
tinent. So deep is the curſe of internal diſſen- 
tion, that the lands of Flanders (the conſtant ſeat 
of wär) are fold generally three times higher than 
thoſe of Ireland, which naturally ought to be for 
ever exempted from its calamities. The inſe- 
cure, uncomfortable, poſſeſhon of eſtates, at this 
degraded value, is the price we have ſo long con- 
ſented to pay for a miſerable ſuperiority over a 
_ wretched population, and the barren indulgence 
of a prejudice, diſcarded for near two centuries 
from the civilized parts of Europe. 


To this diſgraceful, troubleſome, unnatural, 
pre-eminence, in e to every principle, we 
are now going to ſacrifice the independence of 
dur country. But if it be in the nature of the 
effect to remain as long as the cauſe exiſts, we 
ſhall find ourſelves terribly deceived in our calcu- 
lations of ſecurity and improvement. What in- 
flux of property can we expect from England or 
elſewhere, while we harbour in our country the 
enemy of all property and of every ſocial eſta- 
bafhmente ED * : 5 | 


The metropolis and its adjacent countics muſt, 

I think, ſuffer, very conſiderably. The magnifi- 
cent ruins, the melancholy, remains of paſt gran- 
deur in thoſe towns on the Continent, which had 
once their own little independent ſovereignties, 
Mantua, Verona, Bologna, are ſad examples. of 
United States. There is a manlineſs in political 
wiſdom: which will conſent to great ſacrifices for 
great ends. But that Dublin, perhaps the third 
city of Europe, whoſe progreſs in wealth and ele- 
gance for the laſt twenty years, mocks the N 
5 , THON 
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riſon of Edinburgh ſince the Union, that Dublin 
ſhould exiſt only to be the aſylum of wretched 
fugitives, driven from their country manſions by 
civil diſſention! Why will it not be ſo? What 
cauſe of internal diſturbance will this Union re- 
move, which is to exclude three-fourths of the 
people of Ireland ? | 


Let us be no longer blind to our own intereſts, 
We know the cauſe of our misfortunes. It is re- 
ligious -prejudice. If we are to make a. bargain 


with England, which perhaps it may be wiſe to 


do, let it be a fair one. Why fhould ſhe hold 
out to us, among her terms, as a daouceur, a fal- 
lacious offer of. ſecurity for our lives and proper- 
ties againſt each other, when, without her help, 
we can procure it effectually for ourſelves. Let 
us make our bargain as fair men, and not outbid 
each other in the price we are to pay in common. 
If ſome ſacrifices muſt be made, as it is admitted, (p. 
39) of power, emolument, and importance, it becomes 
the duty of thoſe who have the generofity to 
make thoſe ſacrifices, to take care that they. be not 
made in vain. EG or . 

I have now paſſed in review. the leading argu- 
ments which have been brought forward in the 
pamphlet in favour of an Union: If I have dwelt 
more upon the Roman Catholic queſtion than 
upon any other, I did it becauſe the excluſion of 
the Roman Catholics is the only one of the terms 


of it about which we are not left in doubt, and 


ſo far the only one fairly before us. What re- 
mains to be noticed will require but a few words, 
which might perhaps have been better placed in 
the preceding pages. I have already ſaid, but 
not ſo fully as it now ſtrikes me, that Toleration 
and Excluſion ſeem to me incompatible. Exclu- 


ſion is a diſgraceful puniſhment in our govern- 


ment. 


a. 


ment. Men are excluded and declared unworthy 
to fit in parliament for diſhonourable practices, 
immorality, &c. : Lately, when the caſe of what 
was termed a libe] upon the conſtitution was be- 
fore the Houſe of Commons in England, when 
that mode of puniſhment was propoſed, I have 
heard that it was reprobated as too ſevere. 


I cannot help here remarking alſo, another in- 
ſtance of the contradiction and weakneſs which 
are ever inſeparable from the moſt ſubtle argu» 
ments when oppoſed to truth and principle.— In 
page 34, I am told that an opening may be left 
for the future admiſſion of Catholics to additional 
privileges; but I cannot. forget that, in pages 31 
and 32, I am told, that Proteſtant property has nothing 
to fear, becauſe "the hope of chahve being at an end, 
diſaſfection would fink into acquieſcence, and acquieſcence 
mm content. | | 1 ö 
There is in page 35 alſo as ſtrange an aſſertion 
to an Engliſh ear; that government was likely to be 
' adminiſtered with more attention, becauſe it will be 10% 
aifturbed by party and parliament, 


It does not at all appear, that he frame of the 
Houſe of Commons muſt of neceſſity be ,reformed on ac- 
count of the admiſſion of the Roman Cathoitcs to political 
equality, Although many boroughs were created 
with the hole view of outweighing the political 
power which the property of the Catholics, pre- 
vious to the rebellion of 1641, might have given 
them in the ſtate, yet under the repeal of reli- 
gious diſqualification, it is obvious that they 
might fit in parliament for thoſe very boroughs; 
or if the perſon at whoſe diſpoſal they are, choſes 
to keep them out of them, it will be but an 
additional ſecurity to Proteſtant preponderance, 
of which they will have no right to complaim; 

E - -- heros 
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therefore the repeal does not neceſſurily e 
any queſtion of reform. „ 


The reproduction of confidence, friendſhip, and ſocial 
intercourſe, by taking away the grounds of political 
jealouſy and contention, (p. 54) —inſtead of making 
a fair diviſion of the advantages which were ob- 
jects of them, is very like the mode in which the 
lawyer in the fable ſettled the diſpute of the tra- 
vellers about the oyſter. * | 


The improvement of the South and Weſt of 
Ireland by an Union muſt remain doubtful, until 
the commercial regulations are known. I do not 
ſee why an Union ſhould be deemed a neceſſary 
preliminary to any ſuch arrangements, If they | 
are advantageous to Ireland, without being diſad. 
vantageous to England, why not adopt them be- 
fore an union? If they are diſadvantageous to 
England, why adopt them after one ? 


Iwill here venture to ſay what, I think, would 
contribute much to make Ireland the moſt | 
happy and flouriſhing country in the world :—A 
total repeal and ablivion, if poflible, of all reli- 
gious diſtinctions, preſuppoſing the moſt ample 
ſecurity for the Proteſtant church eſtabliſhment 

and property ; and a diftribution of ſome of the 
inferior places of profit among the middling claſſ- 
es of the Roman Catholics, _ 


A modus for tithes, the eaſieſt poſſible one for 
the peaſantry. This tax, and the ſeverity with 
which it is collected, is one of the greateſt griev- 
ances the people labour under, The ſupport to 
be afforded by government to the Roman Catholic 
: clergy (hinted at page 59), may have excellent 
bY | effects, if it does not occaſion ſuch an interference 
Þ of the ſtate, as may leſſen the confidence of the 
people in their prieſts ; which it is extremely ne- 

| | cellary 
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Leſſary to maintain, unleſs another religion can be 
ſubſtituted to that which they teach. A decent 
houſe and chapel, with a few acres of glebe, 
' would be the. propereſt proviſion, would improve 
the face of the country, and tend to civilize it. 


A vigilant and ſtrong police, as little arbitrary 
as poſſible, conducted by temperate and impartial 
magiſtrates, and reſponſible under-agents, in eve- 
ry barony, or even, if found neceſſary, in every 
parlſh, _ „ 


A moſt ſevere, impartial, and dignified ad- 
miniſtration of Juſtice to every rank of life. I 
have been told that it has ſometimes happened in 
Ireland, that very heinous criminals have found 
means, by what defect in the laws I know not, 
to eſcape the puniſhment due to their crimes. I 
ſpeak of times precedent to the late diſaſtrous 
events. Such open evaſions of juſtice cannot 
take place in England; were it even poſlible, 
there, the ſeverity of public opinion would amply 
ſupply the inefficacy of law. In Ireland, it were 
to be wiſhed that opinion were as inexorable in 
ſuch caſes as it is in ſome others, or at leaſt that 
ſuch offenders ſhould not be allowed to go at 
large, they deſtroy all confidence, all reſpect 
for government, and inure the mind to guilt, 
by the habit of ſeeing criminals unnoticed by 
law. The higher the rank the more danger- 
ous the example, Perhaps too the ſpirit of vo- 
lunteering the executive and even the mecha- 

nical parts of juſtice, is a ſpecies of zeal better 
repreſſed than encouraged in men of rank. 
There are neceſſary ſervices which ſhould be paid 
for very highly in money, in extraordinary caſes, : 
but it is moſt eſſential to the community, that 
the rank and character of a gentleman ſhould be 
held up to the lower ranks in all its luſtre, un- 
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fullied 5 any act which, though vel. publie i 
opinion has ſtamped as Mean. - _ | 


A greater degree of dignity, ſolemiilty, and 


etiquette, in the courts of juſtice, and better halls 
to aſſemble 1 in, would tend to civilization. 


The complaints of middle men, rack-rents, 
and poverty, of farmers are not, I think, within 
the reach of law or public regulation ; as capital 
increaſes in the country, and more of it comes 


into the market of land, theſe inconveniences 
will inſenſibly diſappear. 


They were complained of (if I have been well 
informed) in the ſame manner in the reign of 
Queen Mary in England, Perhaps the ſudden ex- 
tenſion of commerce by drawin ng. of capital from 
agriculture, may be one cauſe of them, until its 
profits are agaln returned to the ſoil. 


The artiality of Colbert for inde during the | 
reign of Lewis XIV. is ſaid to have injured cul- 
tivation. Great profits upon ſmall capitals, as is 
the caſe in the 3 of trade, may have ſuch an 
effect; but ſmall profits upon great capitals, as 
happen in its maturity, will have a quite con- 
trary one. If the commerce of France had 
reached the comparative pitch of that of Eng- 
land, no e of that . n have been 
heard. 


The queſtion of patlhithentary reform ii quite 
foreign to the object I have had in view; though 
it has often deen found joined with it, it has no 
neceſſary connexion with that of the political 
rights of Catholics. I believe nothing but deſ- 
pair of obtaining them in any other way, ever con- 
nected them in any man's mind. I ſhall not here 
reſume to ſay one word about it. I ſhall only ob- 

ſerves that no RE or form of eig 
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63 
will give ſecurity to a country, if there be not 
upright and vigilant legiſlators and magiſtrates to 
watch over them. e 1 
My buſineſs as an Iriſh Roman Catholic, has 
been, with the greateſt reſpect for the government 
of my country, and the ſincereſt with for its wel- 
fare, to meet the arguments affecting that body of 
men, which, with no ſmall degree of ingenuity, 
have been uſed by Mr. C. and to ſhew, that in the 
arrangements he has ſuggeſted, as terms of union, 
thoſe which relate to the Roman Catholics of Ire- 
land, are unfounded in ſound poli y. 
Through every page of the arguments I have 
attempted. to anſwer, it muſt be obvious. to. the 
moſt ſuperficial reader, that, the eſſential vice of 
Ireland, the cauſe of all her misfortunes, is not ſo 
immediately in the nature of her connections with 
England as in her unhappy diviſions of religion. 
The moſt- ſhallow reaſoner muſt be convinced, 
| that a meaſure which does not remove that. cauſe 
will not effentially better her ſituation. The 
Union, as it is there propoſed, not only leaves 
this vice in its full vigour, but confirms it by the 
ſanction of the Britiſh Parliament. Whatever 
other ends therefore it may anſwer, it will not 
give ſecurity and peace to Ireland. It has in this 
view of it nothing beneficial but what may exiſt 
without it, and has certainly many inconveniences 


for both countries. If I have proved to the ſa- 


tisfaction of any reaſonable mind, that theſe reli- 
gious diſtinctions may be aboliſhed, and the Pro- 
teſtant eſtabliſhment and preponderance in the 
ſtate ſecured, I have obtained every end I pro- 
poſed to myſelf. I feel a confidence that the 
leading men of Ireland will not, for the ſake of 
prejudices which take away all reſpect for their 
country in the eyes of the world, and render their 
lives uncomfortable, their property * 
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which l Ak minds and Irs 1 in 


mean objects viewed with contempt for more 
than a century by the reſt of Europe, that they 


will not for the ſatisfaction of ſuch little paſſions 


leave the Britiſh Empire expoſed to the dangers 
ſuch an internal ſource of diſunion muſt create. 


A proper diſcuffion of the different objects which 
naturally preſent themſelves in conſidering theſe ar- 
guments, would fill many volumes, and embrace 
the whole ſyſtem of politics. The queſtion of par- 
liamentary reform, the vaſt reſources which may be 
drawn from Ireland, her wealth and population, 
the wants of her poor, the influence 4 popular 
opinion, above all, the awful criſis in which the 
world now ſtands, muſt have wo er ys the thoughts | 


of every reflecting mind. 
But theſe are ſubje&s dan gerous to enter upon, 
they are like the Arc of "God, whoſe judgment 


did not ſpare the profane who touched it, even 
though his hand was lifted to Ave it when it tot · 


tered. 1 155 . gd 
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